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INTRODUCTION 


For one who has been engaged for the past-thirty 
years in house building in Suburban London to 
attempt to write an introduction to the work of an 
enthusiastic and capable housing reformer must 
at first sight appear strange; butitis not so strange 
as it would seem, for at heart every conscientious 
house builder is a housing reformer, and every 
sound and practical attempt to inform the public 
on this, the greatest problem of the time, must be 
welcomed cordially by those who work for the 
welfare of the people. 

Since housing has become a political question 
much abuse and nonsense has been spoken and 
written about the house builder and his misdeeds 
in the past. Property built in bygone ages is 
pointed to as his creation of slums. It would be 
just as appropriate to abuse the West End tailor 
because his elegant frock coat of twenty years 
ago is still doing duty and is not of the latest cut ; 
both houses and coats complete their life and should 
be renewed according to the needs of the present 
day. The weakness of my comparison lies in the 
fact that whilst there is a definite limit to the life 
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of a coat there would appear to be no limit to the 
life of a house. Houses which were built a century 
ago are still inhabited, and the ardent reformer in 
his zeal sometimes fails to make allowances for 
the different standard of requirements which we 
recognise in comparison with those of our great- 
grandfathers. 

One must admit that house builders have not 
always been able to build the best houses even ac- 
cording to the standard of the time, but the main 
cause of bad building has been due to the system. 
The demands of the people in cottage building 
have always been for the lowest rent,and the builder 
has been forced to supply the market. When one 
considers that the weekly rent and rates of a house 
in pre-war days frequently amounted to less than 
the cost of the Sunday dinner, it will be realised 
that the selling price of the house did not leave 
much margin for good architecture or high-class 
work, yet in spite of the difficulties the house 
builder can look back with pride on much good 
work, and point to thousands of happy and con- 
tented families occupying well-built pre-war houses. 

I often wonder what all the housing reformers 
were engaged on during those halcyon days when 
materials and labour were cheap and the poor 
property owner had 10 per cent. of his houses 
empty on his hands. Those were the times when 
the agitation for the abolition of the slums and 
the housing education of the people would have 
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fallen on fruitful soil. In these post-war days of 
high costs and urgent demands for houses of any 
description, the task of the reformer is much more 
formidable, and there is all the more need for such 
works as this of Mr. Manning Robertson. 

Mr. Robertson says some hard things about the 
liberties which builders have taken with established 
architectural principles and we have to admit the 
truth of the accusation. In my opinion these 
liberties have generally been taken to meet the 
tastes of the people to whom the house has been 
sold, the builder finds by bitter experience that 
if he departs from the accepted traditions of a 
district he may have difficulty in disposing of his 
houses. 

But we are all idealists in varying degrees, and 
builders will welcome every attempt to raise the 
public taste for something better in housing than 
that which they have been contented with in the 
past. Mr. Robertson shows a thorough knowledge 
of a most intricate problem ; a problem which can 
only be solved by the co-operation of the buyer, 
the architect, and the builder. As an important 
contribution to that co-operation, and as a clear 
and capable statement of the housing position from 
the standpoint of both an architect and a business 
man, I most cordially commend Mr. Robertson’s 
book to the house builder and the public. 

Hen sELLEY; 

President, National Federation of House Builders. 
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PREFACE 


ARCHITECTURE is scheduled as “a technical sub- 
ject,’ and the ordinary man on the omnibus, 
although he has nothing else to look at, succeeds 
as a rule in shutting his eyes to the buildings 
around him. No more striking paradox can be 
found in modern life than the attitude of the 
present-day Englishmen towards buildings. While 
he will travel to the Loire and the Rhine, to Nurem- 
berg and Tivoli, to admire the buildings more even 
than the scenery, and in his own country will go 
to Sandwich, Lewes, and Chester, to enjoy the 
beauty of the humblest type of old building; yet 
when he hears that a housing scheme is to be 
undertaken, he will say automatically that it is a 
pity the place in question is to be “ built over and 
spoilt’; and if he hears that new houses have 
been erected, he refers to them as “ eyesores,”’ 
probably without ever having seen them. To say 
that this is unfortunate is not to deny that he is 
usually justified in his attitude. The present 
generation has been brought up to suppose that 
all new houses and shops must of necessity be ugly, 
and until recently this expectation has generally 
been fulfilled. 
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For eighty years we were so much engrossed in 
rents, leaseholds, mortgages, and dilapidations, 
that architecture was stifled and succumbed. 
There has been no “ nineteenth-century style,” 
although it is true that, as a tribute to the memory 
of architecture, we borrowed “ styles’ haphazard, 
and pretended we were living, say, in the eleventh, 
thirteenth, or seventeenth centuries, as fancy 
dictated, with ludicrous results. We built sham 
“Tudor” terraces, “ Early English’ churches 
and libraries, ‘‘ Norman’ banks and museums, 
‘* Ttalian Renaissance,’ restaurants, and “ Oriental” 
music halls. Until the public interests itself 
in architecture sufficiently to perceive the folly of 
these methods, and realises that it is the function 
of architecture to interpret the needs of the day 
in simple and honest language, we shall find it 
hard to escape finally from the pit into which we 
have fallen. 

Already an immense improvement is visible, 
and a “ Twentieth-century Style ” is being evolved. 
The necessity for economy is forcing us into honest 
expression, and the new style, although based upon 
past tradition and especially upon Georgian work, 
is not a mere copy, but bears the stamp of the 
present day ; we are in fact continuing the sequence 
of English architecture from the point where it 
was rudely interrupted by the industrial material- 
ism of the last century. More and more we rely 
for our effects upon good plain brick and tile 
12 
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work, of pleasing texture and varied colour, and 
upon the elusive quality of proportion emphasised 
by the play of shadows. Pretentious so-called 
“ ornamentation,’ expensive in first cost and 
upkeep, is disappearing, and there are ample 
signs that we shall once more find small buildings 
—houses and shops—of a beauty comparable to 
the eighteenth-century work we all admire. ” 

An acid test for modern small architecture can 
be applied by comparing it to the work round the 
village green of 150 years ago, such as is shown 
in Mr. Hake’s frontispiece; and when the 
average citizen has grasped the truth that modern 
minor architecture need be in no way inferior, 
zsthetically, to the best of past work, the public 
will insist upon getting it. Individually we can 
each contribute our share by encouraging what 
is good in new work, and above all we must not 
treat ugliness as if it were either economical, 
practical, or inevitable. 

This book is intended principally for those who 
so far have not interested themselves in the beauty 
or ugliness of their surroundings, in the hope that 
it may set up a train of thought in the mind of the 
ordinary practical individual that will help to 
reintroduce into everyday life some of the interest 
and beauty we all associate with the traditional 
architecture of the old English village and cathedral 
city, but which we neither expect nor find in our 


modern towns and suburbs. 
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For permission to reprint articles or portions of 
articles I am indebted to the Editor of The Builder, 
especially in respect to Chapters IT, XII, and XIII; 
to the Editor of The Architects’ Journal for part 
of Chapter VII, and to both the above for the loan 
of plates and blocks; to The English Review for 
part of the chapter on Sir Christopher Wren ; and 
to The Outlook and The Observer for permission to 
reproduce extracts from articles now incorporated 
in Chapter VI. The chapter on by-laws contains 
part of a paper I read last year to the annual 
congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, who have 
consented to its inclusion here. In respect to the 
illustrations: besides those drawings kindly lent 
by Mr. T. Raffles Davison, and that by the 
late C. E. Mallows, I have included three pencil 
sketches of foreign buildings, drawn in 1836, 
taken from a series by R. H. Manning, whose 
work, so far as I am aware, has never before 
been reproduced. I am indebted for the Dutch 
photographs to the Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


MANNING ROBERTSON. 


HatuHERtow, REIGATE. 
August 1923. 
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EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPTER I 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Ir the average man were asked for his views on 
everyday architecture, he would probably reply, 
after his astonishment had subsided, that there is 
no such thing; and he would be perfectly right, 
in the sense that architecture is commonly asso- 
ciated only with cathedrals, town halls, monu- 
ments, and such technicalities as dog-tooth mould- 
ings and Corinthian capitals. On the other hand, 
a modern architect, curiously enough, is not 
believed to be a man who builds cathedrals and 
other such structures, but rather a specialist whose 
knowledge of waste pipes, gas flues, and manholes 
is beyond reproach, yet who occasionally designs 
marble staircases for millionaires. It is certainly 
true that the architecture of the small house and 
of the shop does not now exist in England, except 
in some quite recent work and in those towns and 
villages that have remained static for a hundred 
years. It vanished during the nineteenth century 
and “ building ”’ reigned in its stead. Any sugges- 


tion of possible remedies for this condition can 
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only be useful when considered together with the 
causes which produced it, and in a spirit conscious 
of the loss that has been suffered in everyday life. 

The suffering and tragedy connected with the 
War have awakened in the community a sense of 
responsibility and an uneasy feeling that our pre- 
war concentration on money-making forced higher 
values to be crowded out. In appealing for 
increased public interest in the appearance of 
small buildings one does not suggest that the 
revulsion of feeling against blind commercialism 
should end here, but one does insist that the 
architecture of the home exerts a profound effect 
not only upon the inmate but upon the neighbour 
and the passer-by, and is therefore a responsibility 
that must be recognised and shouldered. 

It is singular that never before in the world’s 
history has new house building been associated 
with ugliness; it had, on the contrary, always 
been assumed that buildings would add to the 
interest of the scenery; it is the humanity of a 
village group set in the relative permanence of 
nature, that gives character to such a sketch as 
is illustrated opposite. But, while fully appreciat- 
ing the charm of old work, and especially foreign 
work, the Victorian architect would have agreed 
with any gentleman in the club in disclaiming 
that “ up-to-date” housing and architecture had 
anything in common. 

“ Housing” has a depressing sound. It has 
20 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


been associated during the nineteenth century 
with machine-made accommodation in the form 
of barracks for cheap labour, and more recently 
it has been identified with argument and vitupera- 
tion as to decontrol, rent restriction, labour saving, 
and the raising of loans and mortgages. Neces- 
sary as it is to consider these subjects, they are 
nevertheless in themselves dull, and they do not 
touch the vital issues, nor explain how it comes 
about that our modern towns and suburbs, in 
contrast to eighteenth-century work, are (even 
when well built) ugly and stereotyped, nor where 
we are to look for future improvement. We have 
but lately realised the importance of psychology 
and its influence upon efficiency, fatigue, and bodily 
and mental health, and we are only now realising 
that cheerful conditions of life will produce better 
and more capable men and women than equally 
hygienic but monotonous surroundings. Man 
should not be treated as a machine, and hygiene 
alone is not enough. Although one does not 
always see eye to eye with the Communist Member 
for Motherwell, one may at least agree with him 
that propaganda does not make revolutions, and 
that ‘‘it was not propaganda that sent him into 
the House of Commons, but the vile housing 
conditions in his constituency.” But even where 
conditions are by no means vile they still fail in 
their essential purpose if they are ugly or mono- 
tonous, and as a rule the English suburb is both. 
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Why? Why do we travel for miles to see the beauty 
of an eighteenth-century village and yet say, as 
a matter of course, that a place is soon to be ruined 
because it is to be built over? The usual answer 
to such a question is to blame the last generation 
of speculative builders, as though it consisted of 
an unscrupulous set of men who liked ugliness for 
its own sake and deliberately set about the syste- 
matic uglification of the country. This explana- 
tion is on the face of it inadequate and absurd, 
and we must search far deeper for the underlying 
cause. 

Victorian England was swept by a wave of 
materialism. A whole generation decided that 
science had explained away life’s mysteries; and 
beauty was automatically explained away at the 
same time. No longer a part of everyday life, it 
was scheduled as a fit relaxation for young ladies, 
although elderly gentlemen were conservative 
enough to smile leniently upon painting and 
music, just as they deemed it the right and proper 
thing to keep up the old decorous custom of 
attending Morning Prayer on Sunday at 11 o’clock. 
There is always a tendency for one generation to 
express its superiority and to laugh at its prede- 
cessors, but the Victorian sacrifice of everyday 
beauty to the production of wealth does not make 
us even want to laugh, and this weakness of a 
great generation cannot be waved aside as of 
little moment to us. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


The speculative builder of the last century 
merely provided what the public expected and 
wanted ; if he had done otherwise he would have 
ceased to be a speculative builder and become a 
philanthropist or an artist, which would have 
been the same thing so far as his livelihood was 
concerned. The architect cannot be blamed any 
more than the speculative builder ; he had nothing 
to do with building small houses and he shared the 
ideals of the age in imagining that architecture was 
an art that concerned churches, museums, tombs, 
and loggias; but as for ordinary housing, he 
regarded it as a possible investment, but never as 
a conceivable source of architectural enjoyment or 
profit. 

Having thus come to the satisfactory conclusion 
that there is no one in particular who can be held 
responsible for the ugliness of our modern towns, 
we are thrown back upon the public, degenerated 
by the sterile philosophy in which our troubles find 
their origin. Recent pioneer work such as that 
illustrated opposite shows what housing might be, 
but we must wait till a sound and educated public 
opinion takes its place in forming a triple alliance 
with the builder and the architect before we can 
effectually secure our release from monotonous 
and depressing surroundings. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PUBLIC 


ONE can generally rely upon the educated man 
having some slight acquaintance with history, 
geography, or politics; but architecture, painting, 
and music are not treated as necessary constituents 
of his education. Instead of regarding his ignor- 
ance with shame, he too often views it with 
complacency, if not with a measure of self-satis- 
faction, as indicating that he is “a practical 
man.” At present a boy may leave any great 
public school, having attained every classical 
honour, without knowing the difference between 
the Doric and Ionic orders, and yet the Greek 
civilisation is as clearly expressed in its architecture 
as in its literature, and a classical education that 
includes the one and not the other can only be 
hopelessly one-sided. The scholar who can differ- 
entiate between a past participle active and an 
ablative absolute but not between a cornice and a 
casement represents an educational anomaly. 

In spite of this ignorance the average layman is 
still under the impression that there is nothing in 
the world so easy as to design a cottage, and this 
illusion often leads him to attempt the performance 
24 
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with results on a par with doing 18 holes in 126 
strokes, the unfortunate difference being that in 
designing the house each stroke over bogey costs 
some two or three pounds. Every superfluous bit 
of passage, each undigested corner, adds its quota 
to the price, and the layman, delighted at “‘ having 
done it himself” and at having saved architect’s 
fees, not only pays more than those fees, but also 
lives in less comfortable circumstances than he 
need, merely on account of his ignorance of plan- 
ning, while the country is disfigured by outrages 
against the principles of architecture. 

Nothing requires more training than a knowledge 
and appreciation of design, although most people 
sincerely believe that they are naturally endowed 
with good taste. Unfortunately uneducated taste 
is nearly always bad. The very obvious defect 
in Victorian houses is their utter lack of design ; 
they jostle each other in monotonous rows, each 
a counterpart of its neighbour, representing a soul- 
lessness which is almost inconceivable. In the 
attempt to apply individualism and to escape from 
the drab uniformity of these terraces the Edwardian 
public demanded a frilling of meaningless and 
absurd so-called ornamentation. When judged as 
works of art such erections compare unfavourably 
with the results obtained by a third-rate pavement 
artist or a jazz musician of the same grade. Houses 
of this kind are far more injurious because the 
pavement artist’s efforts are easily washed out, 
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whereas Acacia Lodge, Holly View, and Jubilee 
Terrace will remain for ages to come as records of 
our amazing lack of taste and complete disregard 
of the first principles of beauty. Let there be no 
mistake about this: a generation leaves a record 
of its philosophy in its architecture, a record that 
cannot lie. Chatham Station and Jubilee Terrace 
proclaim exactly the outlook, not only of those 
who built and designed them, but of the whole 
community which expected that type of stuff; an 
outlook bounded by finance and materialism. 
Compared to these we should perhaps be grateful 
for the ornate Acacia Lodge, which, in its trumpery 
shams, indicates an attempt at introducing the 
esthetic element; a bad attempt, but still, an 
attempt. 

Genius creates taste, but habit sustains it, and 
the man “ who does not understand architecture 
but knows what he likes”? would have better 
taste if he were used to good architecture instead 
of being accustomed to surroundings in which 
each man tries to go one better than his neighbour 
by outdoing him in the elaboration of his ornament. 

The onus of forming a sound architectural public 
opinion falls upon every architect, builder, and 
layman. A great deal might be done by those 
interested locally in our towns and villages by 
organising lectures and visits to places of interest. 
Papers are frequently read in village halls and 
institutes; and clubs and debating societies are 
26 
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addressed on all manner of subjects. If architec- 
ture were included among the questions normally 
selected for discussion it would foster a pride in 
local buildings, and at the same time promote 
public understanding and criticism discouraging to 
the production of sordid and ugly structures, 
which, after all, are only the outcome of ignorance. 
We must at the same time note that appreciation 
for the charm of an old atmosphere does not alone 
constitute good taste. In many ways it is a snare. 
Thousands of people daily pass the fine old half- 
timber houses in Holborn, and Englishmen admire 
and sketch their counterpart abroad. It is there- 
fore natural that many should long to revive the 
traditional black-and-white manner and the over- 
hang of the half timber in their own surburban 
homes. They seldom realise that a reproduction 
of the outward features of old work carried out 
in sham half timber, inadequate unconstructional 
brackets, soda-water-bottle glazing, with a climax 
of woggly chimneys, only constitutes a caricature 
of Tudor work ; and the would-be chAlet, far from 
being picturesque, is a travesty of architecture. 

If it is asked why we cannot reasonably build in 
the same way now, the answer is that not one 
man in a thousand who builds a house could afford 
the solid oak timbering that went to the erection 
of the Tudor house, nor the labour required to 
produce the carved brackets and other decorations 
found in Elizabethan work. Further: deliber- 
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ately to make thick flawed glass and pay extra for 
it is clearly an affectation. The architecture of 
one period can never be transplanted bodily into a 
different age. 

It is instructive to inquire whether the style of 
cottage architecture evolved mainly through the 
Government housing schemes is only a passing 
fashion, or whether it contains principles of per- 
manent value. Ifcottage design is merely a matter 
of passing fashion, and if one man’s judgment is as 
good as another’s, then the less heard about design 
the better; the whole fabric of the arts vanishes, 
and there is nothing of the kind, good, bad, or 
indifferent, in the world. The artist, including the 
architect, cannot, however, accept the principle of 
relativity when applied to esthetic values; he 
regards the man who advances such a suggestion 
as one too lazy to take the trouble to educate his 
mind, or too conceited to admit that he does not 
understand the subject. The attempt to define 
design has never been, and never will be, a success, 
but certain elementary principles can be laid down 
for the guidance of the average man. The genius 
can override every rule and principle, but the 
country with a high average appreciation of art 
values, more especially in regard to architecture, is 
better off than that which contains one genius 
and a low average ; we cannot create genius, but 
we can educate ourselves, and so raise the average 
of understanding and appreciation. 
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Leaving the plan- 
ning ‘of the cottage 
out of account, let 
us assume the 
simplest elevation— 
that containing a 
front door with a 
window on each side 
and three windows 
above, the spacing 
and width of the 
windows being fixed, 
let us say, by in- 
ternal requirements. 
Such a design, 
treated solely by the 
utilitarian, is shown 
in Fig. 1. This may 
accurately be de- 
scribed as a_ brick 
box with a tile lid; 
it is dull and abso- 
lutely uninteresting. 
If we examine into 
the cause of this 
dullness we find two 
principal reasons: 
first, the building is 
not framed in at the 
top, and the lack 
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of cornice or eaves shadow produces an effect com- 
parable to a hat without a brim; second, the plain 
sheets of glass in the window and door provide no 
reasonable unit of scale for the building. That 
these defects have been instinctively recognised by 
the builder of suburbs is demonstrated in Fig. 2, 
which shows the same house “ beautified ” in the 
‘usual way, at considerable expense; and yet 
ninety-nine architects out of a hundred would 
infinitely prefer to live in house No. 1, because, 
whereas No. 1 is dull, No. 2 is offensive. The 
glass is divided up, it is true, but itis only partially 
divided, and the small panes are horizontal instead 
of vertical. The glazing of a well-proportioned 
window is divided into vertical panes; one hori- 
zontal window might be tolerated in a village, 
just as no village is complete without its idiot, 
but the whimsical should never usurp the place 
of the normal. A man’s head is adequately 
framed in a vertical window pane, and the heights 
of the eyes of men, women, and children vary 
enormously more than the width across their eyes, 
hence the inefficiency of the horizontal pane, and 
our natural, partly subconscious, dissatisfaction 
atits proportions. The remainder of the ornament 
in Fig. 2 gives the impression that the designer 
has attempted to make his house appear grander 
than it really is, and the effect is consequently 
tawdry and gimcrack. The chimney is coarse 
and top-heavy in appearance, because the over- 
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sailing courses project at least twice as far as they 
should ; the disproportionate effect is evident, and 
is unfortunately to be seen everywhere. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the obvious and common-sense 
way of dealing with the problem. A good projec- 
tion is given to the eaves, the windows and doors 
are designed in a straightforward and businesslike 
manner, and the top courses to the chimney over- 
sail very slightly. The whole indicates that the 
man who built it wanted a good, sound job, and 
was not out for effect on the cheap. It can hardly 
be denied that No. 3 is a far more satisfactory 
design than No. 2, and it is equally clear that it 
is cheaper to build. While the difference in cost 
between Nos. 1 and 2 would be considerable, that 
between Nos. 1 and 3 would be negligible, and yet, 
in the design, there is all the difference between a 
brick box with a tile lid and a house. 

The house shown in No. 3 still, however, requires 
something more to make it really attractive. That 
something is texture. When built with pressed 
bricks of a uniform colour, and roofed with evenly 
coloured smooth tiles, its proportion would not be 
sufficient to save the house from being uninterest- 
ing, although it would never be offensive. Good 
facing bricks with a sandy surface and a warm 
colour, or lime-whited walls and a variety of 
colour in the tile roof, would make the same 
house attractive. The deliberate attempt to 
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and tiles, has greatly aggravated the depress- 
ing appearance of the average pre-war suburb. 
A serious shortage of tiles in Government housing 
schemes led to the practice of mixing together 
different batches of Broseley tiles before starting 
on a block of houses, in case one colour should 
tun out before the block was finished, and this 
necessity has had excellent results in producing 
texture in roofs which would otherwise be dread- 
fully monotonous. 

Further, the Fig. 3 type of design reincarnates 
the old English traditional architecture. This 
does not arise from a copying of old work, but 
exists rather because the same problem is being 
solved in the same way. For the most part the 
earlier cottage builders used the same materials 
as we, and the fact that we have both arrived 
at a similar result is evidence that we are on 
the right track so far as small domestic architec- 
ture is concerned; but, as we shall see later, 
cottage design must be carried a stage further than 
this if it is to have a life of its own. 
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IT is not uncommon to hear it stated, as an axiom, 
that architecture stands supreme—‘“ the Mistress 
Art.” To the exponent of any particular art it is 
natural that his own should hold the highest place ; 
but it is doubtful whether an assumption of this 
kind is in any way helpful ; besides, it is ungrateful 
of the architect to ignore his debt to the sculptor 
and the painter. Endless arguments can be 
adduced to prove that this or that is the supreme 
art. Music may be cited as presenting the most 
concentrated and intense spiritual appeal; but as 
against this, being dependent upon time, an inter- 
preter, and a special receptivity on the part of the 
hearer, it is, by its nature, incapable of so sustained 
an influence as architecture, nor can it enter so 
completely into everyday life. Again, architec- 
ture is often quoted as the oldest of the arts, since 
man from the earliest times must have required a 
shelter; but can it be asserted that the cave man 
was unacquainted with the drum, that he did not 
know how to depict men and animals upon the 
cave walls, or that he made no use of language 
to exptess his thoughts ? 
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To uplift one art at the expense of the others 
is to limit the esthetic range. Architecture must 
not be unduly enthroned nor handicapped because 
it has a practical side, since what it loses in abstract 
detachment it gains in intimacy, and the unique 
opportunity of applying art principles to everyday 
life allows the artist who has adopted this calling 
a special responsibility and reward. Architecture 
is not merely construction clothed in an art form, 
but rather an art form interpreted in a constructive 
and practical way. One of the first necessities in 
attaining such a combination is reasonable and 
enlightened criticism of new work. The difficulty 
lies in finding the critic, since there is no race of 
architectural critics of the kind that exists in 
music, literature, painting, and the drama. 
Obviously one practising architect can hardly be 
expected to criticise frankly and freely the work of 
a brother architect. It seems absurd that every 
new book and new play should automatically 
receive a notice in the press, but that a million 
pounds’ worth of building may be completed to 
the benefit or distress of the next ten generations, 
without a single mention beyond perhaps a cursory 
intimation that Lord laid the foundation- 
stone or opened the building and that “the 
Countess wore an elegant velour picture hat.” 
If any further particulars are added, by way of 
filling out such a notice, the name of the builder 
may appear, but the architect’s name is nearly 
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always omitted. This may not matter much, but 
the architecture is also forgotten, which matters 
a great deal. In contrast to this neglectful treat- 
ment, imagine a notice of a new violin and piano 
sonata which gave the name of the executants, 
the maker of the piano, the costume of the violinist, 
but made no reference to the composer or to the 
work itself. These anomalies lead one to the 
belief that if architecture is not the Mistress she 
is certainly the Cinderella of the Arts. 

It is singular that while music, painting, and to 
some extent literature have been passing through 
a bizarre and eccentric phase, architecture in this 
country has remained impassive and stolid, drifting 
slowly towards renewed life and vigour. One 
would say at first sight that this must be because 
architecture is tied by the necessities of construc- 
tion, and is handicapped in the race for the fan- 
tastic by the law of gravitation. This theory will 
not stand because in Holland the eccentric and 
the bizarre are fully represented in the new Dutch 
housing schemes. There, side by side with more 
conventional buildings, we find work bordering 
on the grotesque. Doubtless there is room for 
every honest means of expression, but these 
Dutch houses effectually prevent us from arguing 
that architecture is, by its nature, immune from 
the purely fantastic element. It is just possible 
that the absence of this element from English 
design is partly due to the non-existence of the 
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architectural critic who, did he exist, would no 
doubt be exceedingly careful as to what he said 
in case he should appear a Philistine, and for fear 
that a harsh word to a freakishly-inclined young 
man might subsequently place the critic on the 
artistic black list with those who have been blind 
to the early achievements of genius. Criticism 
often induces a competition in the weird; each 
artist goes one better than his rivals to show that 
he is thoroughly up to date and in the movement. 
We must, however, run this risk, and reasoned 
criticisms such as have appeared recently in The 
London Mercury cannot be other than helpful. 
No art that is really alive need fear the most 
searching criticism; it is only when it has 
reached an apparent full stop that the search 
for originality begins and decadence naturally 
follows. 

Architecture has been dormant much longer 
than the sister arts, and the new materials now 
available, of which reinforced concrete is the chief, 
coupled with the necessity for meeting modern 
problems as to practical requirements, should be 
sufficient incentives to stimulate a genuine renais- 
sance in our buildings. Our architectural schools 
are fully awake to their opportunity, and both in 
London and the provinces they are every year 
turning out an army of men who can be trusted 
to produce live work. 

If we are to imbue architecture with life we must 
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cease selecting the “ style ” for a building. During 
the last century when the erection of a museum 
or other building was contemplated the first thing 
to settle was “ the style”; it might be what the 
guide books call “Italian Renaissance,” Early 
English Gothic, or Georgian, or of course it might 
be frankly Egyptian or Greek. To the irreverent 
stranger from Mars, the spectacle of an assembly 
of venerable gentlemen seated round a table 
discussing whether they should pretend they were 
living in the twelfth or sixteenth century or go 
back into remote antiquity would be a humorous 
one; and the results of their deliberations—an 
incongruous medley of historical repeats, a sham 
Elizabethan house jostling a Norman bank, and 
an imitation Perpendicular Gothic office leaning 
against a pseudo-Byzantine theatre—are as enter- 
taining to the cynic as the original spectacle 
would be to the Martian. 

Definitions of architecture are as unsatisfactory 
as any other expositions of the aim and meaning 
of the arts; but if architecture is to be alive at 
all it must clearly involve the erection of buildings 
to suit the demands of the period, and the embellish- 
ment of those buildings according to the dictates 
of the materials in use, the treatment being a direct 
reflection of the outlook of the epoch, based of 
course upon past work, in so far as it is applicable. 
We cannot say that the nineteenth century, which 
produced principally a dead copying of the past, 
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did not reflect itself truly ; it was, on the contrary, 
amazingly accurate in illustrating that the worship 
of material prosperity is not consistent with a high 
level of art. Public attention was absorbed else- 
where ; architecture had to look after itself; what 
more natural than that men living in such a period 
should turn round and, as a sop to the esthetic, 
attempt to reconstruct periods long since dead ? 
The Victorian era was an age of immense scientific 
achievements, but it was also unique as an age 
that produced no living and typical architecture, 
unless one calls an indiscriminate repetition of past 
styles ‘“* typical.” 

It is impossible to sit down and think out a 
style; the style must come of itself from honest 
and direct attempts at solving modern problems 
in the most satisfactory manner; guided always 
by the experience of the past, we should yet 
never be led blindly by past results which arose 
in different circumstances to those prevailing 
to-day. There is every sign that an “ Karly 
Twentieth-century ”’ style is gradually but surely 
being evolved—a style of severe simplicity depen- 
dent for its beauty upon proportion and upon 
colour and texture of material. The new Pensions 
Office building at Acton is a prodigious structure 
without ornament or nonsense, imposing in its 
simplicity ; indeed, accustomed as we are to fussy 
and fidgety ‘‘ embellishments,” its solid severity 
is startling. It is a representative example of the 
38 


PENSIONS OFFICE, ACTON. 
3.G. West, Architect, H.M. Office of Works. 
Dignity is obtained through extreme simplicity emphasised by powerful horizontal shadows. 


A MODERN SHOP FRONT BASED ON ITS EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PREDECESSOR, 
Seale is given by the small panes. 
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type of architecture best suited to the large modern 
office, warehouse, and factory. 

On the whole the movement towards directness of 
expression has been initiated in smaller work, and 
it is partly the result of a search for strict economy, 
Architecture is being democratised. During the 
Middle Ages the whole architectural expression of 
the day was devoted to purposes of religion’ and 
was reflected downwards from the abbeys and 
convents to find its echo in the village. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries formed a 
period when the services of architecture were 
called upon to the glorification of kings and princes, 
and we find the Palace at Versailles being built 
under Louis XIV, the conception of the great 
palace at Whitehall under Charles I, and the 
Palace of Granada for Charles V of Spain. In so 
far as architecture was consistently utilised at all 
during the nineteenth century, it has been princi- 
pally in the direction of increased magnificence for 
the municipal building, the great store, and the 
suburban mansion ; but the difficulty of tabulating 
tendencies during the last century lies in its very 
incoherence. Brilliant work has been done—the 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool and the Houses of 
Parliament, for example—but these are isolated 
peaks having nothing whatever in common either 
with the average work of the period or with each 
other. 

The present-day tendency is to build what we 
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want without affectation or “ artistic”’ fuss; and 
if the builder’s contribution to the architectural 
future of the small house lies in curbing the more 
irresponsible demands of the purchaser and in 
setting his face against shams, standardised decora- 
tion, and pretentious ornament generally, it would 
be a mistake for architects to imagine that with 
the best will in the world the house builder will 
be able entirely to stifle the craving of each new 
householder that he and his wife should look at 
least as grand as their neighbours. Architects, 
for their part, must compromise too. If, for 
instance, there is a public demand for houses 
reminiscent of Tudor times, let the architect and 
the builder provide the Tudor touch, only instead 
of making the whole house an imitation and a 
sham by nailing floor boards about its face and 
painting them to look like solid timbering, the 
effect desired should be obtained by concentrating 
upon one feature and there utilising real half 
timber, and by keeping the rest plain. Variety 
in elevation can be acquired without resort to 
shoddy standardised “‘ ornament,” by using good 
multicoloured bricks, tiles, or slates, elm weather- 
boarding, dormer windows, and roughcast, coloured 
white or cream, and more extensive use should 
be made of the verandah and the balcony. The 
architect’s business is, in short, to provide what 
the public wants, but to see that its requirements 
are translated into terms of sound architecture, 
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just as a solicitor translates our testamentary 
aspirations into correct legal phraseology. The 
architect should be the public’s architectural 
interpreter. The days when a man will be prepared 
to live in a house of the simplest design next to a 
more ornate neighbour, solely because the archi- 
tecture of the group as a whole demands it, are 
probably far off, but it should be found fedsible 
gradually to obtain this result by the judicious 
admixture of houses of different sizes and rentals. 
Colour must be reintroduced into our streets 
and buildings. It is no argument to say that 
since our skies are mostly grey our streets must be 
grey too, nor is our latitude incompatible with 
bright colouring. Moscow and Glasgow are on 
approximately the same latitude, and yet the 
former is famed for the oriental brilliance of its 
colouring. We must also remember that English 
medieval buildings were as gaily coloured as the 
old temples of Greece and Egypt. The disappear- 
ance of colour with us is due to the advent of the 
Great Soot Age. Soot is destructive to colour 
effects; indeed so difficult is it to utilise colour 
in a smoky atmosphere that even glazed tiles in a 
very short time become the usual dirty grey, 
although they can of course be washed clean 
more easily than other materials. But even if we 
have to fight a losing battle in the smoky industrial 
town, we can easily reintroduce the gaiety of 
colour into the village, the country town, and the 
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suburb, through the medium of village signs, and 
coloured roughcast and woodwork, while a more 
extensive use should be made of gay awnings, 
shop blinds, and outside shutters. Our climate is 
not nearly as bad as it is painted, and except in 
industrial towns we get plenty of sun. There can 
be no reason against an increased use in this 
country of such opportunities for colour as exist 
abroad. The little street scene at Trento is not 
remarkable for any architectural features, but one 
can imagine that the artist was attracted by the 
riot of colour casually and naturally introduced 
through unimportant accessories. 

We shall, however, be little better off than we 
were before if we build colonies of houses on the 
right principles, even allowing for differences in 
size, if we leave the shopping street at the mercy 
of the prosaic ugliness usually associated with it. 
The shop, far from being a necessary architectural 
evil, is really an asset, giving as it does opportunity 
for character and variety. The village inn and 
the curved shop front of a hundred and fifty years 
ago are accepted as among the most pleasing 
features of the English village, and there can be 
no reason, other than our lack of discrimination, 
why new shops should not be as attractive as old 
ones. The shopkeeper himself almost invariably 
adds to the depressing appearance of his premises 
by painting his name and trade in the most 
offensive and vulgar lettering, in which the letters 
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look like cuttings that are just taking root. The 
shopkeeper could not spend an afternoon more 
profitably than in the churchyard getting tips 
from the old gravestones, but do not let him near 
a modern cemetery. 

While the eighteenth-century Bon in great 
measure obtains its character from the small 
window panes, it is often undesirable for practical 
reasons to revert to these now. At the same time 
plate glass is much too extensively used. Neces- 
sary though it may be where dresses or pictures 
are to be exhibited. yet there is no reason why the 
small pane should not be used in toyshops, and by 
confectioners and tobacconists, in fact in any cir- 
cumstances where the exhibits are small. Among 
the advantages of the small pane, besides its 
greater charm, are its cheapness in first cost and 
the ease with which breakages can be made good. 
A single mischievous person armed with a diamond 
or piece of carborundum can ruin a valuable plate 
glass front in two seconds, as we have learned 
from recent experience, but every pound’s worth of 
damage done to plate glass would be covered by 
sixpence in the case of the small pane. Even where 
plate glass is desirable it can be sympathetically 
treated by being framed round with well-designed 
woodwork, good lettering, and bricks of pleasing 
surface and colour. 

If we are to recapture the charm of the past we 
must pay attention to ironwork. The clumsy cast- 
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iron railing and window grille must make way for 
the individuality of the craftsman in wrought iron. 
It does not matter much if his design is poor and 
his finish crude; these will improve, and “ finish ” 
is too often confused with drab mediocrity of surface 
and colour. What is required is evidence to the 
passer-by that care and thought have been ex- 
pended on such details, and inspiration can always 
be found in the old examples that still exist in 
most neighbourhoods, including good cast-iron 
balcony railings of the Regency period, which show 
that standardisation need not imply ugliness. 

An unconscious enemy of English architecture is 
to be found in the store with a hundred ramifica- 
tions. An attempt is often made by such organisa- 
tions to keep their branches of uniform appearance, 
so that when one is confronted by an unusually 
discordant structure one will immediately say, 
“ That must be Messrs. ——-, I didn’t know they 
had a branch here; I must goand buy something.” 
This tendency to stereotype branches will, if it 
spreads, complete the ruin of our architecture. 
But these stores, instead of hindering, might be of 
material assistance, and probably a firm that made 
one say “ What a delightful building ; it is prob- 
ably a branch of Messrs. ——,” would stand the 
better chance of making one add, “ I must go and 
buy something.” It is also to be hoped that the 
banks, whose architecture is usually very good, 
will resist any temptation to keep their branches 
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uniform, but willallow their architects the maximum 
freedom to produce designs suitable to the locality. 
In church architecture a new directness is visible, 
and itis no longer considered essential that a church 
should be definitely Gothic in character. Tio make 
a new church architecturally old and completely 
different to the other new buildings surrounding it 
is to imply that religion is not an affair of everyday, 
but something belonging to the past and outside 
the lives of the people. This may to a great extent 
be the position at the moment, but to recognise 
it in our architecture is hardly likely to improve 
matters. Liverpool Cathedral may be cited as a 
building fundamentally Gothic in spirit, but it is 
Gothic, so to say, in modern terms. It belongs 
to the date of its inception, and for that reason is 
altogether satisfactory, while the church of St. 
Paul’s, Derby Lane, Liverpool, by the same 
architect, exhibits an equal degree of life and 
vigour in its form, although the beauty and 
texture of the brickwork cannot be adequately 
conveyed in a photograph. The newest work in 
church design has its roots as deep in the work of 
Wren (a form that we shall discuss later) as in 
the work of the Middle Ages. The semicircular 
arch is returning, and the church, like the cottage, 
is depending more and more upon the beauty of 
good brick or stone and proportion; while for 
decoration we shall find increasing use made of 
zigzag and similar patterns in brick; and tile 
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arches or stone dressings will be increasingly used. 

The part played by the architect in the design 
of smaller work is influenced by the public’s attitude 
towards the profession, and it may be worth while 
to examine some of the charges frequently levelled 
at the architect’s head, among the first of which 
must be included the almost universal belief that 
he will, if asked to build a house for £1,500, ulti- 
mately sanction an account for £3,000. The client 
of course invariably blames the architect, and 
although the architect may be indirectly involved, 
as a rule misunderstandings arise through a client 
ordering all kinds of extras, and deliberately putting 
off considerations of payment until the time arrives 
to sign the cheque. Architects have by now 
suffered so much from this procedure that they 
usually make a special point of insisting on the 
client facing extra costs before extra works are 
put in hand. The architect’s reputation as a 
spendthrift and an expensive expert is harmful 
to himself, and he is only too anxious to avoid 
this trouble. Even if an architect is unwise enough 
to allow his client to run up an extra without a 
statement from the client in writing that he 
realises the extent of the extra, surely the client, 
who would not buy half a dozen collars without 
asking the price, 1s in a position to act rationally 
when it comes to ordering a heavy expenditure in 
building? While the client looks upon the archi- 
‘tect as a spendthrift, the latter beholds with dread 
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the gaiety with which the client will embark 
upon new building ventures and variations of old 
ones. If only clients would treat the financial 
aspect of building works on the same basis as they 
do the purchase of household linen, architects 
would sleep better and eat more. 

Exception is sometimes taken to the method of 
payment by percentage on cost ; it being contended 
that on this basis it pays an architect to make a 
job more expensive. But if this lack of honour 
and honesty, for such it is, is feared in the architect, 
is not the same misgiving also applicable to the 
doctor, who can always keep one under his charge 
for a prolonged period by a seasonable dose ? 
When a plumber comes to mend a pipe, what is to 
prevent him from making a pinhole in the pipe 
elsewhere and so providing further employment 
for himself or his kind in the future? In dealing 
with any profession or trade a degree of trust is 
essential, and even if we regard it from the lowest 
standpoint it does not pay an architect, or a doctor, 
or a plumber to behave other than with honesty 
or fairness. The percentage on cost system is not 
perhaps ideal, but it is the only basis of payment 
that is really workable in practice, and it is quite 
as sound as the methods of payment prevailing 
in any other profession, every one of which could 
be abused in unscrupulous hands. 

It would be impossible to leave the architect in 
his relation to the client without an allusion to 
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the client’s wife, a lady who must not be confused 
with the other lady—the Reformer—who instructs 
us in public concerning the sort of house women 
want and which men have prevented them from 
having. Woman in connection with the house is 
associated inevitably with cupboards and fittings, 
and it is unfortunate that this should be so, since 
this obsession overshadows woman’s enormous 
influence on architecture proper. On the. whole it 
is the wife who has the larger say in the design 
and decoration of the home, and women naturally 
crave for the distinctive and the uncommon. They 
like rooms of queer shapes, ingle nooks, alcoves, 
and bay windows, and if the architect is to be of 
any use in small housing work he must recognise 
this demand and help to satisfy it in a reasonable 
manner. 

It is the client’s wife who sometimes complains 
that an architect is a person who compels her to 
do what she doesn’t want, no doubt for her own 
good. There may be grounds for this apprehension, 
and the only way for the architect to surmount 
this objection to his existence (and still to get his 
own way) is to use his influence, not in over- 
persuading, but in converting her by showing 
that there is sense in his proposals. 

It is strange how often a woman of excellent 
taste in the choice of furniture, cretonnes, and 
ornaments will live satisfied surrounded by dis- 
gracefully bad architectural details. A fastidiously 
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high standard was set by the Adam brothers 
during the late eighteenth century, but internal 
design since that period has rapidly degenerated, 
and we can generally rely on finding clumsy mould- 
ings and coarse detail in any large house dating from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. But even 
in these houses there is scope for unpainting the 
lily, and it is wonderful what can be achieved in 
the suburban house by removing stained glass, by 
plain colouring the walls, and pulling out the fire- 
places. It is now a common and excellent practice 
to leave the traditional form of mantelpiece out 
and to frame in a small fireplace, or in country 
districts perhaps a large fire on the hearth, with 
some brick or tile work. This particular piece of 
unpainting is only possible because an ample 
mantelshelf is no longer obligatory to support 
the inverted glass bowl over the Dresden clock. 
Luckily good decoration in new work, far from 
being an expense, is an economy, since it relies 
for effect on simplicity. The days of dust-harbour- 
ing mouldings are over, and the tendency is to keep 
mouldings smooth and simple. Consider the two 
sets of sections shown in Figs. A and B. The 
former are of the type utilised in every Victorian 
suburb ; entirely lacking in grace, the deep groves 
act as constant traps for dust and in a few years 
get filled up with soot, paint, and dead earwigs. 
The latter three mouldings are not only more 
graceful, but also more sensible and practical. 
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Further experiments in simplicity and character 
ean be carried out on the wall surface itself, and 
here the active collabora- 


tion of the client’s wife 
may be invaluable to the 
architect. Instead of the 
routine plaster and dis- 
temper or wall-paper, a 
ty, satisfactory variety of 


Fig. A. texture is obtainable in 
halls and passage by al- 


lowing the walls to remain 
rendered smooth in 
cement, which is not only 
economical at the begin- 
anchireave pee rinks. ning, but requires. no re- 
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nen said that the device of 
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ruling lines in imitation 
of stone coursing must be as scrupulously avoided 
for interior as it should be for outside work. 
The possibilities of high glossy enamels or the 
more sensitive matt surfaces give infinite scope 
for judgment and ingenuity, and decorative 
responsibility 1s far from ended by an arbitrary 
selection of “shades”? from the usual trade 
catalogue. In England the whitened ceiling is 
accepted as inevitably as the red pillar box, but 
interest can be added to a simple colour scheme by 
the use of well-toned ceiling tints. Finally, in 
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the selection of such important details as the 
proportion of wall and door panelling, simple 
balusters, door handles, and door plates the client’s 
wife can help or hinder, and if the architect can 
succeed in persuading her that they are important 
details and not organic growths pulled haphazard 
from the contractor’s back yard, he will not have 
used his influence in vain. 
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A “speculative builder” is a man who builds 
houses, not in order to retain them as an invest- 
ment, but for immediate sale, usually financing his 
work by means of a mortgage by instalments as 
the building advances. He must not be confused 
on the one hand with the contractor who carries 
out work according to instructions contained in 
plans, specifications, and bills of quantities, 
obtaining his profits on a definite percentage basis ; 
nor on the other hand should the speculative builder 
be identified, as he so often is, with the “ jerry- 
builder.’ Indeed, it is as unfair to judge the 
speculative house-builder in terms of the jerry- 
builder as it would be to judge the work of the 
qualified architect according to the standard set 
by the gentleman calling himself “ auctioneer, 
valuer, undertaker, architect, etc.’’ The house 
builder and the architect both suffer from the 
disadvantage that anyone, however incompetent, 
may call himself a house builder or an architect, 
and may usurp the functions of these callings, 
bringing them into disrepute. Both the archi- 
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tecture and the construction of the small house 
have suffered severely from these quacks. 

Whereas architects have for a long time been 
welded into powerful organisations, the genuine 
and capable house builder has until recently been 
without even this protection. The creation, just 
before the War, of the National Federation of 
House Builders, and its numerous branches 
throughout the country, have placed the house 
builder in an immensely stronger position, and 
these organisations are likely to exercise a pro- 
found effect upon the future of his work. The 
existence of such central bodies makes possible an 
advance all along the line; ideas can be more 
fully exchanged, and a wider vision can take the 
place of a hand-to-mouth provincialism. 

There is evidence in plenty that the architect 
and the builder see eye to eye as to the desirability 
of aiming at a higher standard of design; but 
although their views as to what is desirable may 
coincide in theory, their financial interests have 
little in common. The builder who builds as a 
speculation must ascertain the kind of house most 
eagerly purchased, and he cannot afford to wait 
for the client with good taste. He has to concen- 
trate on sales, and if he builds houses exhibiting 
purity of design, but finds that the public is 
purchasing houses of inferior but probably more 
showy appearance across the way, he is not a success 
as a speculative builder. The mere fact that he 
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is building as a speculation means that his desire 
for sound architecture must always be tempered by 
the insistent demands of the multitude. And if 
the multitude is ignorant of the distinction between 
good and bad, and understands only the pretentious 
and the showy, it is easy to blame the builder, 
but to do so is to blame him for existing at all. 
We must recognise that he is the only person 
really in a position to give the time, trouble, 
and experience requisite to obtaining the best 
value for the lowest expenditure. The archi- 
tect who specialises in compact planning can 
easily point to possible economies in the planning 
of the average builder’s house, and he naturally 
enough laments the architecture that the pre-war 
public demanded, but the architect must admit 
that in the supply of a demand for accommodation 
at lowest cost no Government department nor 
public body can rival the speculative builder, 
who was responsible for more than 95 per cent. 
of small pre-war houses. 

Now, although the builder must supply what the 
public wants, yet there is always room for an 
influence in the right direction, and it must be 
possible for the builder to translate his ideals into 
his work without hesitating in any way to meet 
the demands of the housewife for this and that 
extra, and without putting a damper on new 
suggestions and ideas. The vague aspirations of 
the public must be interpreted in terms of archi- 
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tecture— real architecture, and not a surface 
imitation of its features. 

The house builder has been severely buffeted 
during the past thirteen years: the Finance Act 
of 1910, the War, the Government Scheme, and the 
Rent Restrictions Act have nearly driven him out 
of existence. He is, however, showing signs of 
reanimation, and nothing is more encouraging 
than the immense advance that is illustrated in 
his present-day work. He is assisted in this 
improvement by the necessity for unusual economy, 
and he can explain away the welcome absence of 
ornament as being partly due to this cause; but 
he may be sure that good materials and good 
proportion will have their own effect on public 
taste, and that when the public is really used to a 
good thing it will not have a bad one. It may 
appear paradoxical to welcome the effects of 
economy in view of the terrible monotony and 
unrelieved dullness of so many suburban streets, 
but the monotonous phase in small housing work 
had, even by the year 1900, so much given way to 
the ‘“ decorated’ phase, especially in the small 
middle-class house, that the “‘ decorated villa ”’ 
has become the dominant characteristic of the 
suburb, and _ standardised decoration, besides 
being without life or vigour, has itself become 
monotonous. It is often argued that good work 
does not attract, and yet in London we find that 
when someone has the courage to stage The 
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Beggar's Opera it outlasts generations of feebler 
contemporaries, and the attractive powers of the 
Shakespeare productions at the “ Old Vic” and 
of the Promenade classical concert nights are 
found to be enormous. Good work will always 
win in the end, and the more the public sees of 
honest, simple design, and good brick and tile 
work, the less will it ask the builder to provide 
the shoddy and ostentatious excrescences that 
were demanded twenty years ago. 

In his search for economy the builder has new 
possibilities open to him. The insistence, for 
example, upon entirely superfluous brick footings 
that were required by the by-laws before the 
War is disappearing, and the gas fire or copper 
will allow of smaller and simpler flues than those 
necessary for carrying smoke. In suitable districts 
concrete may, to some extent, supplant brick, and 
the builder would also be helped by the standardisa- 
tion of fittings, and even of doors and casements 
of good design. Small English architecture would 
recelve a powerful stimulus if those who build 
would interest themselves in local traditional 
methods. Districts varying in character as widely 
from one another as Sussex and the Cotswolds have 
gradually been absorbing the bathos of the London 
suburb, and with the passing of traditional building 
forms there has disappeared the small craftsman, 
the man who would take a pride in fashioning the 
hood over a door or in carving the gate-post. 
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The reinstatement of local tradition and of the 
local craftsman might well go with an increased 
standardisation in the directions we have been 
considering. 

A point that is habitually overlooked in the 
design of houses on an estate is the importance of 
the “ railway front.” It is usual to concentrate 
upon making the road fronts of the houses attrac- 
tive and to leave the backs to look after them- 
selves since they are not as a rule exposed to 
public view. Yet even when an important railway 
line bounds an estate, the backs of the houses 
facing this ‘“‘ railway front” are given no extra 
consideration. For every one person who sees 
the front of one of these houses, a thousand will 
see the back and get a poor impression of the 
neighbourhood. One would like to see the backs 
of houses bounding a railway line treated with 
more care as regards design and appearance than 
the fronts; and it would probably pay anyone 
developing an estate to adopt this principle, 
because travellers would become interested in any 
district where they could look out of the railway 
carriage window with profit and satisfaction. One 
has only to refer to the activities of the advertising 
agents on spaces and hoardings by railway routes 
to realise the potentialities of such a development. 

In conclusion it may be said that the house 
builder has a hard time before him; he is still 
surrounded with difficulties. The enthusiast for 
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state or municipal housing is suspicious of him, a 
suspicion that one hopes will disappear when the 
builder has had a fair chance of showing that the 
adequate housing of the people can safely be left 
in his hands. He has to face difficulties as to the 
price of materials, to grapple with labour problems, 
and all the time he is dependent upon being able 
to raise money, which is no mean task when we 
consider how unattractive house property still is 
as an investment. These troubles can only be 
surmounted by an organisation of house builders 
ready to face energetically not only the practical 
obstacles concerned with finance, but to ensure a 
high standard of amenity and design, by vigorously 
guiding its members towards an ideal in which 
architecture must find its rightful place. We may, 
however, be sure that when given the chance the 
National Federation of House Builders will not 
fail to grasp it. 
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CHAPTER V 
EVERYDAY TASTE 


It is in the design of everyday details that the 
standard of taste is expressed by a generation. 
We find individual genius reflected in individual 
art, but such influence percolates very gradually 
if it ever reaches the masses at all. Chinese and 
Japanese artists have played an insignificant part 
in the higher and imaginative spheres of the 
fine arts in HKurope and their names are prac- 
tically unknown here, but Chinese influence on 
English and Dutch ceramics has been conspicuous. 
Lacquer cabinet work at its best is only a reflection 
from China, while Chambers and Chippendale 
were indebted to China for many features in 
English detail and furniture design. It is not the 
master artists of the Far Hast who have moulded 
traditional taste so much as a general and popular 
appreciation of the beautiful. Even now, when 
machinery is replacing the craftsman’s skill, 
Japanese cheap productions are not vulgar, and 
the meanest toy from a cracker has a certain quality 
and. grace. We cannot vaguely attribute this 
charm to oriental unfamiliarity, because inexpen- 
sive Indian bazaar work is curiously lacking in 
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the same distinction. The mystery lies in the 
popular taste of Japan. 

Such a spirit has not been unknown to Europe; 
it reached its climax in Greece and it was rekindled 
in Italy during the Renaissance when every street 
boy had his views on art; and a gaiety of expres- 
sion and joy in beauty spread through France, 
Spain, and Holland, and certainly had its echoes 
in England. Compared to these periods of uncon- 
sciously good public taste, and excellence in every- 
day workmanship, consider the present bankruptcy 
in England—the standardised lamp-post and iron 
railing, the wayside railway station, the parlour 
ornament, the prevailing dance music, and the 
picture frame! We expect them to be bad, and 
bad they are. We have been brought up to look 
upon poor lettering, pressed bricks, and ugliness 
generally as visible signs of our commercial pros- 
perity, as indicating that we were so busy, so 
thoroughly practical and up-to-date, that our 
surroundings were immaterial since we had no 
time to notice them. If practical utility had been 
carried to its logical conclusion we should not be 
in such a bad way ; we should still have Charing 
Cross Bridge, but not the modern parlour and 
suburb. But the disregard of beauty on the part 
of those who ought to have known better was 
unable to stifle the natural craving for an emotional 
outlet and the desire for the beautiful, however 
crudely expressed. As a result we entered into 
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an age when “ornament” was ordered by the 
yard and “decoration” treated as though any 
applied absurdity would do, provided that it was 
no use, until we now find that the average parlour 
and its more expensive development, the rich 
Pullman car type of drawing-room, exhibit an 
orgy of bad taste unknown before the last century. 

The architect is continually horrified at the 
excruciating ‘‘ architecture ’’ shown on the covers 
of our best-known musical programmes, just as the 
musician is appalled at the average architect’s 
idea of the real function and meaning of music. 
The arts live in watertight compartments, each 
with a bowing ignorance of its neighbour, while 
the public lives in a compartment that under- 
stands none of them. It is said that in Japan 
every office boy knows how to arrange flowers in 
a harmonious scheme, and that workmen will 
take their dinners to the spot whence they can 
obtain the best view; when applied to England 
such conceptions become wholly comical, and yet 
they illustrate a far greater appreciation of life’s 
possibilities than exists here. 

In peculiar contrast to the Englishman’s lack 


1 Sir Walford Davies has aptly illustrated musical understanding 
by comparing it to a series of concentric circles, each containing 
the whole of its predecessors and a great deal more ; the order of 
the circles, starting from the smallest, being: (1) the Sensational, 
(2) the Emotional, (3) the Intellectual, (4) the Real or Intuitional. 
It may be added that the man who “ knows what he likes” in 
music is often unaware that the last two exist. 
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of interest in beauty generally we must note his 
love of gardens, from the fig tree, creeper, and 
elaborate window box of the London area, through 
the crazy paving and massed borders of the suburb, 
to the flowering shrubberies and the water and 
rock gardens that are to be found in large private 
grounds and in our public parks. This admirable 
characteristic has been developed by the prizes 
that are frequently awarded for window boxes, 
garden plots, and station borders, and the same 
spirit is immensely encouraged by the nature 
classes held in the ordinary course of the elementary 
schools. No one who has seen a returning train- 
load of Country Holiday Fund children can ques- 
tion the English love of flowers. Such a response 
may be due more to the association of flowers with 
the freshness of the country than to any love of 
beauty, but it bears possibilities of extension 
to an understanding of the wider moods of 
nature. 

Another exception to the dead level of bad 
taste is due to an influence which, for over a century, 
has played upon a single section of the public; 
but since it has originated from above and not 
from below, the result of its action has been slow 
in spreading generally. The average drawing- 
room, as apart from the parlour, has been redeemed 
by the fashionable scramble for antiques, and 
despite the absurdities of ignorant enthusiasm and 
the depressing ingenuity of the faker, the habit 
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has held its own; it is safe to say that all the 
larger houses of owners of taste in England bear 
the imprint in every room. The sustained success 
of this influence is probably due to two factors: 
first, the old work expresses the human attraction 
of tradition; and secondly, the bulk of it is well 
designed. Much of the craze may be based on 
snobbery, but these basic facts prevail, and,out 
of them a habit has been created that is all to the 
good. There is, however, a growing industry in 
the manufacture of really good modern furniture, 
founded on the principles that inspired the best 
work of the past; we shall recover our sense of 
proportion when we buy “ antique ” furniture, not 
because it appears to be old, but because it is 
good. Although we are led into many follies by 
this fashion in furniture, it is as nothing to the 
ludicrous values that arise in respect to pictures : 
a work attributed to Holbein may be worth £70,000 
on Monday, and the same picture may fetch £7 
on Tuesday when it is proved to be the work of 
Timothy Johnson. 

The antics of the wsthetes and of those who 
cultivated long hair and alleged artistic tempera- 
ments, while natural as an unwholesome reaction 
against drab materialism, have yet profoundly 
injured the cause of art; so much so that the 
very word “ artistic’ has lost its original meaning 
and is now synonymous with “foppish”’ or 
“affected.” This loss of a word to the language 
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is serious, especially as there is no other to take 
its place. 

It is often stated that fitness for purpose is 
identical with beauty, whereas in fact functional 
beauty bears much the same relation to art as 
health does to human beauty. The source of 
beauty in a well-designed teapot is, within its 
limitations, as baffling to trace as that in the 
Kreutzer Sonata. While it is valuable to point 
out that the esthetic is not necessarily unpractical, 
it is useless to pretend that the mysteries of beauty 
and proportion can be explained so easily ; besides, 
it is doubtful if we can avoid acclaiming our old 
friend Charing Cross Bridge as a beauty if we accept 
such a dictum. The results obtained by the 
Design and Industries Association are sufficient to 
prove that beauty consists of more than mere 
utility. This association of manufacturers, de- 
signers, and distributors has for its object the 
encouragement of hand-made and other articles 
of the best type “ with a view to directing the 
public taste and creating a more intelligent demand 
for that which is best and soundest in design.”’? 
By means of exhibitions, attractive propaganda, 
and above all by the excellence of the work 
produced, the Association is making tremendous 
strides, and the firms co-operating should be 
justified by success in commercial terms alone. 
Although professing the principle of efficient 


1“ Design in Modern Industry ’’ (Benn Bros, 1922 Year-Book),. 
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service “uncomplicated by artistic fuss,’ the 
Association has enlisted the help of real artist- 
designers to interpret their ideals, and the result 
is @ growing output of common things, not only 
satisfactory in service, but beautiful in themselves. 
The. movement, centring as it does in the British 
Institute of Industrial Art, holds unlimited possi- 
bilities, and the advantage to architecture’ of an 
increased public culture in reasoned and informed 
taste must be incalculable. 

To help this and every other movement directed 
towards the same end, those fortunate people 
naturally endowed with appreciation must join in. 
Nothing requires more training and demands 
greater powers of observation. If we are to 
obtain beauty in our surroundings, we must out- 
grow our ingrained modern belief that there is 
something particularly “ practical ’’ about ugliness 
per se. Windmills, firebacks, and oast houses are 
all practical, so is the village bridge, and we are 
accustomed to look out for such old examples 
and admire them. Let us also cultivate the habit 
of noticing a good medern lamp-post or a pleasant- 
looking signal box if ever we have the good for- 
tune to light upon such a thing. Above all, we 
must find a new word to replace the lost word 
“ artistic,’ and in so doing regain the heritage we 
have lost with it. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GREAT GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME ! 


Now that the Government’s great Housing Scheme 
is finally at an end, it may be of interest to make a 
general survey and to examine whether those who 
claim that it has been nothing but a colossal 
failure are justified in their attitude. Two aspects 
of the scheme may be considered : first the unprece- 
dented and expensive experiment of building some 
200,000 houses to provide homes for about one 
million people; secondly, the introduction of a 
new standard of housing. This second aspect 
has been almost entirely overlooked, yet it is of 
immensely greater significance than the first. 
While the scheme may reasonably be considered 
an expensive failure in regard to the cost of the 
buildings, and the number of people housed, if it 
succeeds in revolutionising the small house type, 
it is not extravagant to claim that it will have been 
a triumph, financially justified. 

The actual shortage of houses that ultimately 
led to Government interference began in 1910, 
when the Finance Act shook the faith of the public 


1 All the English housing schemes illustrated in this volume 
were erected under the Government. 
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in house property as an investment; those that 
had previously financed the builder withdrew their 
support and speculative building automatically 
came to an end. When we remember that prior 
to 1910 some 100,000 houses had been built every 
year we can see that the four years’ stringency 
made the position in 1914 extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Many families were crowded into one house, 
often without sanitary arrangements, and these 
evils were naturally accentuated during the war 
years when house building was at a standstill. 
Neither should it be forgotten that demobilised 
men were naturally reluctant to go back to con- 
ditions to which they may originally have been 
accustomed. Mr. Hayes Fisher (afterwards Lord 
Downham), when President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1918, formed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Tudor Walters to report 
on the condition of housing generally. The 
Tudor Walters Report! is of a comprehensive 
nature, and it is on that report that the main 
structure of Dr. Addison’s housing scheme was 
based. 
One of the first tasks that confronted the Ministry 
of Health (which in 1919 was still known as the 
Local Government Board) was to produce a state- 
ment of policy explaining what accommodation 
was required, how many houses could be built 
to the acre, and what standard of planning and 
1 Cd, 9191, 1918, 
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design were expected generally. The policy was 
outlined in the Manual on the Preparation of State- 
aided Housing Schemes, and although it varied in 
small particulars, on the whole this Manual fol- 
lowed the recommendations laid down by the 
Tudor Walters Committee. One of the first 
essentials was to fix the maximum number of 
houses to be built on an acre, and this number 
was fixed at twelve in urban and eight in rural 
areas. When we realise that thirty, forty, and 
even eighty to an acre were built during the last 
century, one can see at once how drastic this 
change was, and, while it is not impossible to build 
adequate houses at a rather greater density than 
twelve, twelve certainly should be the standard 
aimed at. The limitation of the number of houses 
to the acre not only renders the back projection 
unnecessary, but it allows of a much better dis- 
tribution of sunlight. When 70 feet separates the 
fronts of houses measured across the road, the sun 
can shine on the houses all through the winter 
without being obscured by the houses opposite. 
The 70 feet can be made up, say, as follows: 
front gardens 20 feet deep to the houses, with a 
30-foot width of roadway consisting of a 13-foot 
carriage-way edged with two 3-foot-6-inch grass 
or gravel strips and two 5-foot lght paths. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, writing some two 
thousand years ago, pointed out that in northern 
latitudes houses should be placed so as to obtain 
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a due allowance of sunlight into the living-rooms. 
Until recently this principle has been completely 
neglected in England, but under the Government 
scheme every attempt was made to allow the living- 
rooms to face south, and where the houses face 
north the living-rooms look out on the gardens at 
the back. 

As regards accommodation, it was recognised 
that houses with only two bedrooms should be 
kept to the lowest number, and that the great 
majority of new houses should have three bed- 
rooms; because it is essential to provide enough 
bedrooms to house the parents, and children of 
both sexes. It is sometimes argued that houses 
with only two bedrooms are required to accommo- 
date aged couples and others who would not 
require the extra room; but two-bedroom houses 
already exist in excessive numbers in most districts, 
and these small houses are not large enough for the 
families who are living in them; such families 
can be moved into the three-bedroom houses, 
and thus the smaller houses can be released for 
those who only require two bedrooms. 

It is now hardly disputed that the provision of 
bathrooms is an essential, and fixed baths were 
provided in all Government houses except in the 
remote country where lack of water supply and 
drainage forbade them. 

In dealing with the Government scheme reference 
must be made to the tenement or flat. The tene- 
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ment has never been a popular method of housing 
in England, but in Scotland and Germany it has 
been very extensively used. In both these coun- 
tries it has been found highly unsatisfactory. The 
Royal Commission which dealt with housing in 
Scotland recommended that legislation should be 
introduced to prohibit the erection of tenements 
of more than three storeys, including the ground 
floor, and it suggested other restrictions as to 
planning and the number to the acre. The objec- 
tions to high tenements are easily seen. In a 
tenement block containing four or more storeys, 
the small children living on the top floor can 
never get adequate exercise and fresh air, because 
the mother is incapable of carrying them frequently 
up and down such an excessive number of stairs. 
Imagine also the labour involved in lifting coals 
and washing up about eighty steps. A further 
disadvantage lies in the lack of privacy where you 
are living surrounded closely by neighbours whose 
habits and tempers are imperfect. A tenement 
building of solid design can easily degenerate into 
a dreadful condition within, while still appearing 
perfectly sound from outside. The modern feeling 
against tenements was anticipated by that great 
housing pioneer, Miss Octavia Hill, and under the 
Government scheme tenements were only built in 
special circumstances. Sometimes, in districts 
where land is abnormally expensive, and in the 
neighbourhood of great railway termini, it is 
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practically impossible to avoid building them, and 
every effort should then be made to restrict them 
to three storeys; or if it is really necessary to 
build them higher, which should only be done 
when they are amply provided with light and 
fresh air, we must follow more on the lines of the 
big residential flats, and supply an automatic 
electric lift. Although this may appear an extrava- 
gant suggestion, it will probably be found in 
practice that the extra rent obtainable on account 
of the lift will repay for its installation. The 
London County Council has recently built an 
experimental block on this principle on the Tabard 
Street estate. Another possibility is to treat the 
two top floors as maisonnettes, leaving the top 
floor only for bedrooms with the corresponding 
living-rooms underneath. When the transport 
and industrial development of our great cities are 
under a unified and more efficient control, it is to 
be hoped that the block of tenements will become 
a relic of the past. The tenement formed, however, 
only an insignificant part of the Government 
scheme, which was essentially devoted to the 
erection of self-contained houses. 

Much of the adverse criticisms levelled at the 
type of house built under the Government scheme 
arises from a confusion between the genuine 
State-aided houses erected under the local authori- 
ties and public utility societies, and those built 
under the Grant to Private Persons. This was a 
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gift of money, up to £260, to anyone who built a 
house within certain sketchy and quite inadequate 
regulations. Under this Grant there was no 
guarantee that the tax-payer’s money was being 
used to subsidise creditable work. Even old 
army huts, re-erected, with galvanised-iron roofs 
were subsidised. People who knew nothing of 
planning, or building, or architecture, designed 
and pushed up their own freak shanties and dis- 
figured whole tracts of country. The mania for 
accommodation at all costs elbowed out every 
other consideration. We find therefore the strange 
anomaly that the State-aid to local authorities and 
public utility societies, which theoretically was 
wrongly administered, has produced results of 
real and permanent value to the country, while 
the Grant to Private Persons, which any economist 
would tell us is far sounder in principle, has pro- 
duced on the whole the most miserable results. 
That is because the economist sees only one side 
of the question, and that not the most important. 
The average man, economist included, thinks it 
quite reasonable that anyone should design his 
own house, or any house for that matter, when the 
same man or economist would certainly not go to 
a solicitor to have his teeth stopped, nor to a 
chiropodist about his marriage settlement. Itisa 
pity that it is not the other way about, because 
the solicitor and the chiropodist would only damage 
the individuals who held these strange views, 
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whereas the ignorant house designer damages the 
country and injures its future inhabitants. 

To return to the genuine Government schemes : 
it is a mistake to suppose that they can be recog- 
nised by their box-like appearance, or by any other 
characteristic. The vast majority were designed 
by independent outside architects, and there is 
no lack of diversity in their appearance. “The 
employment of architects in the design of working- 
class houses was a new departure, and individual 
attention thus superseded the custom of repeating 
one house in every direction, and even of building 
chaotically without any preconceived ideas. 

To pretend that the Government scheme flowed 
smoothly along its appointed course, meeting with 
no difficulties and presenting no cause for criticism, 
would be foolish. It may boldly be asserted that 
the vexations, the penny-wise economies, and the 
manifold forms of procedure and variegated obstruc- 
tions were sufficient to drive out of their minds 
those outside who tried to comply with them. 
The many victims of the housing Juggernaut will 
at least be unanimous on this point, neither will 
they dispute the statement that the longer the 
scheme lasted the worse things became. Having 
candidly admitted these weaknesses, it must be 
added that such defects appear to be inherent in 
close Government control, and we should not be 
prejudiced in appraising the results of the scheme 


by irritation at the means whereby they were 
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obtained. The results themselves are not all that 
they might have been, since short-sighted economy 
always proves that inexpensive things are not 
necessarily cheap, and a skimping of necessities 
can only lead to expense and grumbling later on ; 
but the value of the scheme, taken as a whole, is 
educative, and if it succeeds in improving the 
standard of housing, its service to the community 
will be as great as that of a successful surgical 
operation to the individual. It is sheer blindness 
to ignore the kind of house, and it is foolish to talk 
about houses as if all houses were the same, like 
penny stamps. One does not suggest that all 
Ministry houses are of equal value, nor deny that 
indifferent examples exist; the latitude allowed 
to the local designer made variety inevitable ; but, 
judged as a whole, they stand for a new ideal, 
and many are of outstanding merit. Excellent 
pioneer work had been done before the War, but 
such ventures were isolated and too few to force 
themselves on the public attention. The Govern- 
ment houses are spread all over the country, and 
should have correspondingly greater influence. 
The Central London Railway Station at East 
Acton is situated in a newly developed area includ- 
ing some fine pre-war work by the London County 
Council, together with three new schemes which 
are good examples of work carried out under the 
recent Housing Act. The public should visit such 
schemes and compare them with the Victorian 
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Showing how unnecessary road-making can be avoided. G. Topham Forrest, Architect to the Council. 
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terraces to which we are accustomed. An estimate 
of the value of Government houses is incomplete 
unless one bears in mind that, valuable as they 
may be in actually housing families, their real 
significance lies in the example set to the future 
and in the educative stimulus given to the public, 
the local authorities, and the small builder. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HOUSE PLANNING AND DESIGN 


PRACTICALLY all our troubles in the past have 
arisen from the practice of designing houses on 
too narrow a front, and it must be clearly and 
boldly recognised that any such attempt can only 
end in failure. A net frontage of 19 feet for a 
non-parlour house and 21 feet for a parlour house 
is about the lowest on which a well-planned house 
can be built, and even then too many houses of 
these dimensions would result in monotony. 

Fig. 1 is a typical plan of a narrow-fronted 
Victorian house, a monstrosity that must be 
illustrated in any discussion on house planning. 
When the frontage is so narrow that it becomes 
necessary to place the scullery in a back extension 
of this kind we prevent the sun from entering the 
main back window of the house, we convert the 
living-room into a passage looking out into a 
passage, and in trying to plan adequately a row 
or terrace of such houses we are attempting 
a feat that would baffle Sir Christopher Wren 
himself. To leave impossibilities out of account 
we must adopt a sufficient width of frontage. 

There is probably no subject which in late years 
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has received such widespread and concentrated 
attention as the planning of the small house, 
more even than is indicated by the 176,000 houses 
built under the Government scheme, and one can 
therefore only summarise the results of recent 
experience. The two main considerations are 
clearly efficiency and economy, and at the outset 
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Fig. 1.—DARK AND DEPRESSING LIVING-ROOMS. 


we are faced with the difficulty that these vary 
with the locality in which the house is to be built. 
There is no definite house plan or form of construc- 
tion that represents an absolute standard of 
cheapness, and though it is easy to grasp why local 
materials are cheaper than those requiring trans- 
port it is not at first sight so clear why one type of 
plan should be cheaper in the midlands and 
another in the south-east. We may well be 
thankful that this discrepancy exists, otherwise 
there would be a temptation to build the one 
absolutely cheap and efficient house throughout 
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the country. The difference arises mainly on 
account of the prevailing local roofing material. 
If it be common tiles, a pitch of at least 45 degrees 
is necessary, and it is advantageous to utilise the 
space in the roof to the fullest extent, since by 
this means roof space and outside walling can be 
economised. Plans of this type require a con- 
siderable length of frontage, and often irregularity 
of outline, and we should therefore expect to find 
them in rural parts of Sussex and in the home 
counties where land is reasonably cheap and where 
tiles are the local roofing material. 

The experience of the Ministry of Health con- 
firmed this expectation, and houses of the type 
shown in Fig. 2 were usually found to be the 
cheapest to build in the circumstances mentioned. 
Those people whose experience lies only in other 
parts of the country are frequently inclined to be 
sceptical, but they may be reminded that builders 
will build most cheaply the type of house to which 
they are accustomed, and there still exists, for- 
tunately, a large body of men who are accustomed 
to houses of what we may call the “ Sussex ” 
type and who have carried the erection of such 
houses to a degree of nicety as regards economy 
that would be impossible to the man whose experi- 
ence lies wholly in the “ square box ”’ house. 

Turning now to the Midlands and the North of 
England, where slate at 30 degrees pitch is the 
recognised roofing material, we find naturally 
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enough that the “square box” is the cheapest 
house to build. With a pitch of 45 degrees or 
more the ‘‘ square box” would mean a great roof 
area and consequent waste of space, and while 
the narrow span is therefore the characteristic of 
the “‘ Sussex ” house, a wide span is more economi- 
cal with a slate roof; with a pitch of 30 degrees 
the waste of roof space is immaterial in comparison 
with the saving effected by keeping an unbroken 
roof. As a consequence of this we find that the 
, back-extension type of 
house shown on Fig. 1, 
with its irregular outline 
and cut-up roof, is not 
only ugly and unhealthy, 
but actually more expen- 
sive to build than the 
same house built within a 
rectangle and slated in 
the usual way. The price of land and the cost 
of roads must have this extra charge debited to 
their account. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a typical “ square box,” and 
the freedom it enjoys can best be appreciated by 
comparing it with Fig. 1, which is the same house 
squeezed up by reducing the frontage. While it 
would be absurd to pretend that Fig. 3 illustrates 
all that could be desired, the type does probably 
represent all we can hope to obtain for real “‘ work- 
ing-class ’ housesin urban conditions. The double- 
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fronted house with a through living-room requires 
a frontage of from 25 to 30 feet (Fig. 4), but the 
increased amenity it affords must mean a slight 
Imcrease in rent, and our problem at present is 
to find the cheapest house that can be built con- 
sistent with efficiency and re- 
gard to the moral and physical 
welfare of the inmates. 
Locality has another im- 
portant bearing upon the design +———#:« 


of the house: the miner’s re- rier 
° . sian Fia. 4.—THE THROUGH 
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ferent to those of the Londoner, 
and the agricultural labourer has his own ideas 
which are by no means identical throughout the 
country ; we need not therefore be afraid of too 
great a degree of standardisation. Wemay depend 
upon these divergencies of requirements and 
material to produce typical local architecture, an 
architecture that must arise, not from the promiscu- 
ous bandying about of one individual plan or blue 
print (of which we have seen more than enough 
already), but from an architectural grouping of 
those plans that are found most suitable for the 
district in question. It has been suggested that 
the Ministry of Health, in issuing its book of type 
plans, should have provided for a greater selection 
of aspects than merely north and south, but the 
truth is that each site should have separate con- 
sideration. Aspect is not all: the thoroughfares, 
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the surrounding country, the prevailing winds, and 
numerous other factors should be taken into account 
when a plan is selected, and, in a general collection 
of type plans, little can be said beyond labelling a 
house ‘‘ north” if the larder faces the front and 
the living-room behind, and “south” if these 
positions are reversed. As a general guide this is 
all that can usefully be done without providing an 
enormous number of plans. The main reason for 
disregard of aspect in the past has of course been 
that the standard house (Fig. 1) had no aspect at 
the back, it being immaterial whether the dingy 
passage faced north, south, east, or west. 

No cottage plan has ever been produced that is 
not open to criticism. The planning in a really 
economical house is so compact that some of the 
minor amenities must be allowed to look after 
themselves; the important point is to realise 
which are minor and which are major, and this 
will to a great extent depend upon the site and 
prospective tenants of the cottage in question, 
but no model type plans, however efficient, can 
take the place of the individual designer. 

The craze for “ labour-saving devices ” has rather 
obscured the far more important part played in 
labour saving by the plan of the house itself. 
Every effort should be made to design the house 
and to fix the fittings in the most convenient way 
to save unnecessary walking on the part of the 
housewife in carrying out the daily routine. 
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Nothing but an intimate knowledge of the work 
that has to be done, and the order of doing it, can 
enable us to plan and fit up a house on these lines ; 
but we must beware of so-called ‘“ labour-saving 
devices” that create more labour than they save, 
and that sometimes seem to owe their being to the 
fertile genius of Mr. Heath Robinson. 

In considering the treatment of exteriors’ we 
must remember that the small house cannot satis- 
factorily be regarded as a unit; we must treat 
our normal units as consisting of blocks of two, 
four, six, or more houses. With these larger units 
we can obtain scale, build quadrangles, we can 
introduce flanking “ walls’ formed by, say, six 
plain houses, and central features in the form of 
groups of more elaborate design. The London 
County Council schemes at Roehampton, near 
Barnes Station, and the Hammersmith scheme 
near Hast Acton Station are good examples of 
this method of grouping. In designing in groups 
we are, however, breaking no new ground, since 
it has always been the custom so to design alms- 
houses ; and in respect to larger work, we find the 
principle almost universal in the designs of the 
Adam Brothers and their followers, some well- 
known examples being Bedford Square, Sussex 
Square, and the designs by Nash in Regent Street 
and round Regent’s Park. 

Another source of variety is available in the 
treatment of corner sites and changes of direction. 
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Fig. 5 shows two pairs of houses designed for use 
at an angle, and it should be noted that these 
houses, although sketched for convenience in pairs, 
are capable of variation by placing intermediate 
houses to extend the block to three or more. A 
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further possibility hes in the treatment of gradients. 
When houses were built on a slope it was usual to 
step each individual house up according to the 
steepness of the gradient. This method is expen- 
sive, involving as it does constant breaks in the 
roof, and in their blocks of houses at Camberwell 
84 
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Illustrating the treatment of sloping sites. 
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and Finchley the Office of Works have ingeniously 
incorporated the slope into the design, producing a 
pleasing effect without unnecessary expenditure. 
The same kind of treatment is illustrated in the 
block of eight houses at Folkestone which form a 
group possessing all the charm of old work. 

In the middle-class house there is a growing 
demand for the detached dwelling, and it is impos- 
sible to make much of group architecture in such 
circumstances. But these houses will usually 
enjoy fairly large gardens and will stand well back 
from the road, surrounded by trees and shrubs; 
hence it may be better in such cases to concentrate 
upon the architecture of each house rather than 
upon the scheme as a whole, since it will never 
be seen as such. In giving character to such 
isolated houses we must not overlook the value of 
good, solid, but simple gates, railings, and gateposts 
or brick piers, while the hall steps should not be 
left either to chance or exuberant fancy. 

Cottage design is infinite in its variety, and if 
this slight description has shown that there are 
possibilities of obtaining interest and beauty in 
the simplest schemes it will have achieved its 
purpose. 


CHAPTER VIII 
*“ SLIPPERY JANE ”’ 


““ SLIPPERY Jane ”’ is a card game for four or more 
players. The queen of spades is removed before 
the deal, and the game consists in the players 
pairing off all the cards they can, and then each 
in turn selecting a card from his neighbour and 
continuing to pair until someone is ultimately 
left with the superfluous queen, entitled ‘‘ Slippery 
Jane,’ and has to pay forfeit. The skill consists 
in judging whether or no your neighbour from 
whom you select has “ Slippery Jane,” and, if he 
has, in preventing him “ forcing’ you to choose 
it; and likewise if you are unfortunate enough to 
hold the card there is considerable skill in inno- 
cently passing it on to your other neighbour. 
This game is greatly played, with houses instead 
of cards, in America, and it is suggested that it 
should be introduced on a large scale into this 
country. The main principle is that you build a 
house on the cheap that you calculate can only 
last, say, fifteen years; you then live in it as long 
as you can until it shows signs of wear and tear ; 
you then sell it to somecne else who soon realises 


that the house is not quite what he thought it 
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was, and consequently he sells it again, after 
having patched it up to make it look fairly respect- 
able. This is repeated until the house is some 
twelve years old, and the then purchaser may, or 
may not, succeed in passing it on again before it 
becomes an obvious wreck. The last person is 
landed with “ Slippery Jane ’’—and pays forfeit. 
In England we play a variant of the game 
with leasehold property, dilapidations taking the 
role of the grizzly queen; in Ireland dilapida- 
tions hardly exist, to the great benefit of that 
country. We have been held up to ridicule 
for building our houses as if they were to last 
for centuries (which in fact they do) instead of 
running up shacks and shanties that would at 
least provide temporary accommodation. English 
sentiment is against the temporary dwelling; the 
Englishman does not mind at a pinch living in a 
derelict guard’s van, if he can find one, but if he 
has to spend money he would rather spend it on 
something solid and permanent than upon impro- 
visations that in the long run cost him more in 
trouble and upkeep than would be represented by 
a greater capital outlay on a solid job to begin 
with. If he can manage it, he likes to live in one 
place, with the idea that his son will inhabit the 
same house after him. Throughout England, in 
every grade of society, the same tendency can be 
seen, and on the whole it is a good thing, for 
nothing can ensure stability in a country better 
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than a vast number of families associated each 
with.a house and a piece of ground. Industrialism 
has of course frustrated this tradition to a great 
extent, but the tendency is always there, and it 
is astonishing how often the dislike of leaving 
a locality, however apparently unpleasing, will 
hamper the clearance of slums and unhealthy 
areas. 

In the present famine of accommodation there 
is a real danger that future effects may be disre- 
garded and that a movement towards sloppy work 
and improvised shelters may gain ground. It is 
certainly one way in which we can mortgage the 
future, but any such tendency can only have a 
baneful result upon conditions generally. It is 
often said that parishes should not send contribu- 
tions to foreign missions while so much remains 
to be done at home, and yet it is invariably found 
that those parishes which spend the most upon 
foreign missions also contribute the most towards 
the betterment of home conditions. Itis the same 
with housing; and if we imagine that we are 
helping to provide urgent accommodation by 
building in shoddy materials we make a great 
mistake. The argument that we should build any 
kind of structure that will keep out the wet and 
then rebuild it on better lines in some ten years’ 
time is seen to be absurd when we realise that, 
even when the need for accommodation has been 
fully met, we shall still be called upon to build 
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100,000 houses a year to replace old ones and to 
provide for the normal growth of the population. 
How, on top of this, can we start in ten years’ 
time rebuilding the dwellings that are now erected ? 
Itis also urged that it is better to build temporarily 
now because later on we can have time to turn 
round and rebuild houses elsewhere if they are 
then found to be inconveniently placed. This is 
only to say that we are too stupid now to put 
into operation the simplest vision and foresight. 
Our local authorities must be credited with more 
energy and intelligence, and if some of the present 
members of local councils will not take advantage 
of their powers they must be replaced by others 
who will. 

Any discussion on temporary buildings would be 
incomplete without reference to wooden houses. 
The subject is capable of exerting an extraordinary 
influence on its advocates; they get worked up 
to a pitch of enthusiasm which could only be 
explained, presumably as a sex complex, by the 
psycho-analyst. We in England have had a 
lesson concerning wooden houses on a large scale 
in the year 1666, a lesson that we have never 
forgotten. A very good case can be made for 
sound wooden houses in moderate doses, when 
precautions are taken to isolate them in groups in 
such a way as to make widespread fires impossible, 
but recent experience in Canada and Scandinavia 
reiterates the lesson of 1666 that no more frightful 
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calamity can befall a township than its destruction 
by fire, and it is significant that the Housing and 
Town Planning Adviser on the Ottawa housing 
schemes discouraged the erection of frame houses 
at a maximum cost of £700 in favour of brick or 
concrete houses at £900, solely because of the 
lower fire risk to the latter. It is not therefore 
convincing when the enthusiast points to foreign 
countries and says we are behind the times in not 
building wooden towns, neither is it advantageous 
to exalt the up-to-date mistakes of foreigners and 
to attempt to induce us to copy them. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to persuade us to build 
skyscrapers at the very moment when America 
has discovered her mistake in ever erecting them. 
As to wooden houses, let us have them by all 
means, but never without real and adequate safe- 
guards; it is not to the advantage of those 
financially interested in their sale to blink facts, 
since one really serious fire would put a stop to the 
wooden house in this country. 

The system of isolation adopted by the Ministry 
of Health for houses with thatched roofs is illus- 
trated in the diagram, which shows how groups 
of 4, 24, and 96 houses can be isolated with 
increasing stringency to an extent sufficient to 
obviate all risks of a devastating fire, and the same 
principle might be introduced in connection with 
colonies of wooden houses. It must not be for- 
gotten that ordinary incombustible houses could 
90 
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be placed in the “ safety areas ’’ between the com- 
bustible houses. 

A well-built wooden house is not for a moment 
to be confused with the shanty and the shack, 
the reconstructed army hut, and the dwelling with 
ammunition-box walls. While the good wooden 
house costs little less than the brick house, it is 
in the apparent economy of the shoddy substitute 
that the danger lies. Purely temporary work can 
only be an economic failure, and the game of 
“Slippery Jane” should be confined to the card 
table. 
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SMOKE, FILTH, AND FOG 


Many of us who have been brought up amid the 
smoke, soot, dirt, and grime associated with London 
and our other great cities, cherish a vague affection 
for these unpleasing characteristics, just as we 
look back with a certain wistfulness on the good 
old days before the Underground was electrified, 
and when the slamming of doors, combined with 
the sulphurous heat, smoke, steam, and fog, made 
Portland Road Station like the Inferno and 
Gower Street like the inside of Mount Etna. Any 
such sentimentality is of course due to the eternal 
tendency to treat of the past as an age of romance 
and of the present as an age of degeneration. If 
there is such a thing as an unmitigated curse it 
must surely be smoke and fog, although even this 
no doubt has its compensations. To the man of 
imagination, for example, it saves the necessity 
for holiday travelling, for he has only to wander 
about a remote district in London during a fog to 
transport himself to Manchester or Glasgow, while 
the same man can economise in his tobacco bill, 
for, after all, is he not really smoking all day ? 
These, however, are minor benefits conferred upon 
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the few, and for years to come the Penge tunnel 
is likely to satisfy their craving at a very moderate 
expenditure. Let us therefore accept it as a curse 
and see what harm it does and how best we can 
set about eliminating it. Against the trivial 
advantages we have already examined we have to 
set the following disadvantages : 

1. The injury to public health due to the 

obscuring of the sun and the vitiation of the 
atmosphere. 

2. The waste of money, energy, and labour in 
constant cleaning, renewing, washing, and painting. 

3. The damage to buildings caused by the acid 
in the air. 

4. The stunting of vegetation. 

5. The general depression engendered by living 
in dark and filthy surroundings. 

6. The waste of fuel, estimated at £6,000,000 
per annum, in the form of soot escaping into the 
air instead of being burnt. 

7. The delay occasioned in transport. 

8. The hindrance and danger to airmen. 

9. The cost of artificial lighting in streets and 
buildings during spells of fog. 

The above list is by no means exhaustive, but 
a short examination of the first five counts will 
suffice to illustrate the extent of the damage we 
do ourselves. The importance of sunlight in 
combating disease is becoming more and more 
recognised, and yet many of the inhabitants of 
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our great industrial towns never see the sun from 
one year’s end to another except during a coal 
strike; the sun is kept in a state of permanent 
eclipse. Common sense and the medical profession 
are at one in telling us that these conditions are 
unwholesome and unnatural. Hardly less serious 
in its effects on health is the strain thrown by the 
smoke pall upon the housewife, whose work is 
trebled by the labour imposed upon her in trying 
to keep her surroundings tolerably clean. An 
official investigation? held in Manchester proved 
that, even in houses occupied at a less weekly 
rental than lls., an additional 73d. has to be 
expended every week on cleaning materials, over 
and above what would have to be spent in a clean 
atmosphere in a country town, and this takes no 
account of the labour and wear-and-tear involved 
in constant cleansing. In London the tenant is 
usually expected to paint the whole of the outside 
of his stuccoed house every three years, which 
would bean absurd imposition in a clearatmosphere. 

The damage to buildings is best illustrated in 
the minutes of evidence and in the interim and 
final reports of the Departmental Committee on 
Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement, which 
include photographs of the decayed stone in the 
Houses of Parliament, The Tower of London, 
Somerset House, and other well-known buildings. 


1 Made by the Statistical Sub-Committee of the Manchester 
Air Pollution Advisory Board. 
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The evidence of Mr. A. G. Ruston to the effect 
that the corrosion of iron rails in midland manu- 
facturing towns is six times as great as in the 
country, and that corrugated iron cannot be used 
as a roofing material in Leeds on account of 
its short life, proves that iron and steel are as 
seriously affected as stone. 

The harm to vegetation must be patent to every- 
one; it has been a source of constant difficulty to 
the authorities at Kew Gardens, which of course 
are far more favourably situated than the London 
parks and gardens. Certain trees, such as the 
plane and the eucalyptus, shed their bark, which 
accounts for the former becoming the stock tree in 
London. But one has only to look at a London 
“ Monkey-Puzzle ”’ to realise that the poor creature 
can only drag along a miserable existence in its 
coat of soot, and the same applies in varying 
degrees not only to all other conifers, but to every 
kind of evergreen and vegetable. 

Neither does the human being thrive in these 
unnatural conditions, as is shown in statistics of 
infant mortality, and probably the worst result of 
the smoke plague (which cannot be totted up in 
mere millions of pounds per annum like some of 
the other items) is the depression caused by living 
in the dark and filth. The city worker, coming up 
every morning from a relatively clean suburb, 
feels a lowering of spirits on entering the outposts 
of the London fog on any still winter’s day, and 
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this depression is chronic, if partly unconscious, 
on those who live in smoky towns. London is 
much cleaner than it used to be, principally on 
account of the increased use of the gas fire, but 
we still drop annually 500 tons of soot per square 
mile at Buckingham Gate, and 1,920 tons at 
Coatbridge, the latter being the highest soot-fall 
quoted by Mr. Ruston in his evidence. 

The awakening of public opinion is exemplified 
not only by a promise of legislation which one hopes 
may this time be effective, but by the weather 
reports which now include every day the figures of 
atmospheric pollution for the previous twenty-four 
hours. It must be made clear to manufacturers 
that it is not enough for them to say that they 
find it convenient to choke us with filth, or that it 
is too much trouble for them to invest in up-to-date 
plant to obviate the nuisance. One might as well 
inform one’s neighbour that it was convenient to 
throw one’s refuse over his garden wall, and that 
this method of disposal was justified because it 
saved one the trouble of purchasing a dust-bin. 
In retaliation for attacks of this kind, it has been 
argued by those representing the factory owners 
that the domestic grate burning raw coal is a 
worse offender than the industrial chimney. This 
is so in London, but the soot-fall in industrial 
towns is higher than that in London by approxi- 
mately the amount of extra chimneys there existing. 
The writer has passed through a miniature London 
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fog near Barcelona produced in a sunny country 
landscape by seven factory chimneys and nothing 
else. Although factory chimneys may on the 
whole produce less smoke than domestic chimneys, 
we are mistaken if we minimise the guilt of either. 
Industrial smoke is the easier to tackle, first 
because the source is concentrated, and also because 
we have a solution to hand. The Committee men- 
tioned above, in their reports, made precise recom- 
mendations as to the legislation needed to end the 
plague, and embodied valuable information as to 
the methods successfully adopted in the great works 
at Cologne and Dusseldorf, methods which prove 
conclusively that industrial smoke can be consumed 
and air pollution consequently immensely reduced, 
merely by using up-to-date and economical plant. 

The false economy which induces some of our 
British manufacturers to resist any form of com- 
pulsion in the establishment of similar precautions 
in this country can only be overcome by the force 
of public opinion. If people realised that factories 
are well able to reduce their filthy smoke clouds, 
there can be little doubt that this force would be 
promptly used. On the other hand, users of the 
open grate should contribute their share to the 
general campaign. It is too much to expect that 
the traditional open grate can at once disappear, 
but the prejudice which considers itself a virtue 
must not be allowed to obstruct progress. Preju- 
dice still persists concerning the gas fire, even 
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among the most highly educated. People do not 
seem to understand that natural laws apply to a 
gas fire as well as to a coal fire; while everyone 
admits that poisonous emanations from coal and 
coke are carried away up the flue, many still 
imagine that a gas fire connected to a similar flue 
will somehow contrive to poison the air, or dry 
the atmosphere, or behave in an equally capricious 
and unnatural manner. Superstition in such 
matters dies hard; only recently one of our 
principal daily papers, in a leading article, alluded 
seriously to the supposed fact that the sun puts 
a fire out. It has even been maintained that 
smoke in the air is wholesome, and common sense, 
medical testimony, and scientific experiments are 
unable to shake popular beliefs that have pre- 
sumably arisen from man’s natural desire to make 
the best of his environment. 

Gas and electricity have already done much to 
solve the difficulty, and if the costs could be still 
further reduced the results of their extended use 
would be remarkable, but nothing could effect so 
great and immediate a change as the introduction 
of a smokeless fuel at least as cheap as coal. A 
beginning has been made in the production of a 
low-temperature coke, otherwise known as semi- 
coked coal.1. This substance, a cross between coke 


1 Fuel Research Board, Technical Paper No. 3. See also The 
Smokeless City, by E. D. Simon and Marion Fitzgerald. (Long- 


mans, Green & Co.) 
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and coal, has been found to produce a radiant 
efficiency some 25 per cent. in excess of ordinary 
coal; it is easily lighted, and gives out a smokeless, 
hot, and very bright fire, but its volume is nearly 
double that of coal. If such a substance could be 
produced at a rate slightly cheaper than raw coal 
it would rapidly take its place as the standard 
fuel and would be used as a matter of course in 
the innumerable old-fashioned grates that are the 
cause of our present troubles; in the meantime 
a great deal can be done by the extended use of 
coke, by itself or mixed with coal. Experience 
indicates that the most generally effective heating 
arrangement in the working-class house is that 
provided by a parlour grate in the living-room 
supplemented by a gas cooker in the scullery ; but, 
especially in larger houses, the demand for an 
efficient range will of course continue. 

In regard to the kitchen range: however much 
we may approve the principle of the modern closed 
range, and however excellent the results are known 
to be under capable management, few architects 
have escaped failure, or rather apparent failure, 
with such apparatus. Neither coke nor anthracite 
can be considered cook-proof in any stove that has 
been introduced into the market. Cooks are 
temperamentally conservative; they are the 


1 Labour-saving in Small Houses. Being the Report of an Inquiry 
made by the Sub-Committee of the Women’s Section of the Garden 
Cities and Town-planning Association. 
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aboriginal Die-hards, and this peculiarity has 
prejudiced the movement towards the closed stove. 
The Fuel Research Board? have published the 
results of tests made by Mr. A. H. Barker on the 
subject of range efficiency, and it may be taken 
as definitely established that every successive step 
in enclosing the open fire, and so restricting the 
admission of surplus air, has resulted in increased 
economy. To quote the report: ‘the present 
experiments have produced a type of range in 
which the fire is entirely enclosed and very little 
surplus air admitted... this has resulted in the 
reduction of the consumption by 50 per cent. or 
more, and in rendering possible the use of coke to 
an extent which is wholly impossible with the 
more-ordinary type of range.” There is certainly 
now no reason, beyond conservatism, why anyone 
inserting a new range should utilise an obsolete 
pattern, and much of the increase in efficiency 
mentioned in the report is within reach of everyone. 
Hand in hand with efficiency goes the elimination 
of smoke and soot. Excellent as closed ranges are 
in capable hands, their owners must not expect 
miracles, and it would be miraculous to produce 
a hot bath, a boiling kettle, baked scones, and crisp 
toast on a diet of old tea-leaves, three fish heads, 
and Weldon’s Journal. Such optimism is doomed 
to disappointment. A closed range will consume 


1 Fuel Research Board Special Report No. 4, Tests on Ranges 
and Cooking Appliances. 
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garbage but it will not work on it. With the right 
amount of the right fuel, and with common sense 
in usage, the closed stove will play a conspicuous 
part in mastering one of the greatest of modern 
discomforts and evils. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FIREPROOF HOUSE 


HuGE sums of money are spent every year upon 
fire insurance and, especially in country districts, 
upon expensive appliances designed to combat 
possible outbreaks of fire. While it is manifestly 
impossible to eliminate human carelessness or to 
prevent accidents, it is neither impossible nor 
impracticable to build houses that are structurally 
as incapable of catching fire as an ordinary fire- 
place. The normal house is built like a prodigious 
bonfire with timbers large and small so placed as 
to allow them, in the event of an outbreak, to burn 
with the best draught and the highest efficiency. 
A curtain catches fire; the flame licks and cracks 
the plaster ceiling; it then meets hundreds of 
little laths, about the size that are used to kindle 
a fire, only much drier; then come the larger 
joists and the floor boards. By the time the fire 
has spread to these the house is well alight ; 
eventually the timber roof is reached and the slates 
or tiles collapse to complete the ruin. 

In building our houses we seem regretfully to 
accept this traditional form of structure as inevit- 
able when the means of prevention, which in this 
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case is certainly better than cure, are ready to hand. 
Let us consider the ordinary house and tabulate 
those parts which are inflammable and those 
which are not. Clearly the brick or stone walls 
cannot catch fire, neither can the slates or tiles ; 
the peril lies in timber partitions, floors, and roofs, 
and in a much less degree in the staircase, doors, 
and windows. If we can find incombustible 
substitutes only for the first three of these we shall 
have a house that, as a structure, cannot catch 
fire. Before examining these substitutes it may 
be well to point out why an incombustible warehouse 
may be the scene of a serious outbreak when the 
same building if used as a dwelling-house would 
be safe. The difference lies in the contents. A 
warehouse stored with celluloid or cotton, for 
example, may be subjected to such terrific heat 
from its burning contents that brick and concrete 
are disintegrated ; and exposed steel and iron, in 
becoming red hot, twist under loads that would 
easily be supported in normal circumstances. The 
furniture and materials found in an average 
dwelling-house are quite incapable of generating 
such extremes of temperature, and any fire in a 
house with incombustible walls, floors, and roof 
could only be purely local. 

Turning now to the alternative methods of con- 
struction: timber studding or “ lath and plaster ” 
partitions are in any case little used to-day ; 
clinker concrete slabs, from two to three inches 
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thick, are replacing them; the slabs offer no 
harbour for vermin, can be nailed into, and cannot 
burn. As regards floors and the ceilings under 
them, a single slab of reinforced concrete about 
five inches thick would span the average fair-sized 
room (the exact thickness of course depending on 
the span), the under side of the slab can be given 
a skimming coat of plaster to form the ceiling ; 
the floors can be finished either with a jointless 
flooring, linoleum, or, if required for dancing, it 
can be of boards laid on battens. A solid concrete 
floor of this kind is not only vermin proof, but it 
eliminates the usual transmission of sound, is safe 
from dry rot, impervious to water, and cannot 
burn. The dancing floor itself might burn, but 
even then no fire could spread through the floor. 

The last serious offender is the roof, and this 
can be rendered incombustible by laying it in 
concrete like the floor, and by covering it with 
asphalt or with any of the numerous similar 
materials on the market, or it can even be kept 
watertight by tarring. A flat roof is not necessarily 
unsatisfactory in appearance ; any Georgian house 
with a parapet might have a flat roof for all that 
can be seen of the sloped one. 

Assuming that the above precautions have been 
taken, there remains the possibility of local fires 
inside the house ; the staircase, doors, and windows 
may catch. But staircases can be of stone or 


concrete, or of hard wood such as teak or oak, 
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the two former of which are incombustible and the 
latter nearly so. Doors of two-inch teak are 
accepted as “ fire resisting ’’ and we need not fear 
them. Window casements can be of hard wood or 
steel and can thus be ruled out. We are now left 
with a few details such as picture rails, architraves, 
skirtings, and the like, items of so insignificant a 
character that if they were all soaked in benzine 
and set on fire they could, in burning, cause no 
damage beyond discoloration. 

Thus can the house be made master of the fire. 
For ordinary purposes incombustible partitions, 
floors, and roof are sufficient to render “‘ burning- 
out’ impossible, and it is quite feasible to apply 
these methods to one self-contained block or wing 
and not to the remainder of the house. As regards 
cost: this must vary so immensely with the 
district and local conditions that it would be 
impossible to give any estimate of the average 
extra expenditure. If gravel or aggregate for 
concrete is on the site, a flat concrete roof should 
be considerably cheaper than a tiled or slated 
wooden roof. Concrete floors would always be 
more expensive than timber floors, but concrete 
partitions on the contrary are cheaper than 
studding. One must also bear in mind the saving 
on fire insurance for structure and on the elaborate 
apparatus that would no longer be required to deal 
with outbreaks. 

The illustrations show some fireproof houses at 
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Braintree. The walls are of concrete blocks, built 
on a system of “ unit” sizes devised by Mr. W. F. 
Crittal. It will be seen that, while all floors and 
ceilings are of reinforced concrete, steel is used for 
the casements, front doors, and staircases; hence 
danger from fire is eliminated in these dwellings. 
It is singular that so little has been done in the 
way of building fireproof dwelling-houses that the 
nature of the construction is not as a rule taken 
into account by insurance companies in respect to 
the premium payable on contents, whereas the 
difference in risk to any individual piece of furni- 
ture 1s enormous, although risk cannot be eliminated 
while it is possible to upset a lamp on a table. 
The “ fusing ”’ of electric circuits is usually blamed 
for unexplained fires. In a modern and intelli- 
gently worked system this should be utterly 
impossible, but there is always a danger from the 
live flexible wires that are so often to be found 
straying like serpents about the floor; such wires 
get trodden on and twisted about and are apt to 
lose their full insulation, until they begin to 
smoulder without actually blowing the fuse. This 
is the only real danger, since in every other position 
live wires are treated with respect, but itis a danger 
easily eliminated by placing the switch at the 
wall plug, instead of on the lamp, and so leaving 
the flexible wire only alive while the light is actually 
in use ; any inconvenience in practice is more than 


counterbalanced by the safety secured. 
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It is unfortunately not easy to convert an old 
house into a fireproof house, because the substitu- 
tion of concrete for timber throughout would 
amount to reconstruction, but it is lamentably 
short-sighted, especially in country districts, to 
build new houses in such a way as to make them 
a constant menace to the lives and possessions of 
their owners. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BY-LAWS AND A PROPOSAL 


By-Laws make dreadfully dull reading, but that is 
no reason why the ordinary citizen should live in 
a fool’s paradise imagining that they don’t exist, 
until, on wanting to build a house for himself, 
he suddenly discovers that he is up against not 
only by-laws, but three other controlling influences 
as well. 

The trouble about the by-laws and the other 
requirements (all of which are as a rule confusedly 
lumped together under the term “ by-laws’’) is 
that in their compilers’ enthusiasm for stating 
what “thou shalt not do” they have lost the 
virtue of “thou shalt,’ and have become the 
embodiment of negation. If music is molten 
architecture, surely our Victorian suburbs are 
precipitated by-laws! Here we find the apotheosis 
of minimum measurements, standardised roads, 
pavements, kerbs, and channels, arranged according 
to rules compared to which the laws of the Medes 
and Persians were variable and shifty. Walking 
along these orderly and monotonous streets and 
terraces one longs for any sign of rebellion—a 
house in ruins, a chimney on fire, or even a dog 
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fight. No wonder a suburban crowd will be 
attracted by a sight that would leave the country- 
man indifferent. 

The principle governing the enforcement of 
by-laws proper is based upon democratic decen- 
tralisation. Each district virtually decides on its 
own by-laws. The central body, in the form of 
the Ministry of Health, may send out model codes 
and recommend their acceptance, but when such 
a model comes up for discussion, only too frequently 
the members of a local council sit round a table 
each pressing for the inclusion of his own pet whim, 
with the result that no two sets of by-laws are the 
same. They are also of all ages, some of them 
dating as far back as the sixties, and the dis- 
crepancies are so great that a man may have to 
build fourteen-inch walls and rooms nine feet high 
on one side of the road, while on the other side 
there might be no restriction imposed at all. 

A discussion on by-laws is inevitably somewhat 
technical, but the public should realise that the 
ratepayers are the real arbiters as to what by-laws 
shall be in force in their district. Their repre- 
sentatives, the local authorities, are responsible 
for initiating a change, and it is no use grumbling 
vaguely if antiquated by-laws are in force in any 
district without also taking the matter up with 
the local authority. 

Although a national Code of Building By-laws 
that would be applicable throughout the country 
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would be highly desirable, subject of course to 
variations when local conditions demanded some 
change, yet such a unification is far off, in fact 
the tendency is all in the other direction, and it is 
better to concentrate upon practical expedients for 
improving the existing system. Such an improve- 
ment would, however, consist not only in relaxing 
unnecessary requirements and so making things 
easier, but would in part necessitate the substitu- 
tion of the scorpion for the rod, as we shall see 
when we examine the definite failure of the by-laws, 
as apart from their mere encouragement of 
monotony and standardisation. 

Let us consider broadly the type of house that 
has resulted from their application and examine 
the gaps in the governing enactments or by-laws 
that rendered possible the outstanding defects in 
pre-war housing. The Departmental Committee 
on Building By-laws in its 1918 report gave us a 
thorough summary of the position and of possible 
remedies; but in attempting to rectify numerous 
small defects and absurdities, which cause inter- 
mittent worry, we may/overlook the fundamentals, 
and fail to concentrate sufficiently on the obvious 
fact that our by-laws, by omitting to deal with 
certain essentials, have failed to secure an adequate 
standard of housing. We are not now concerned 
with over-meticulous requirements as to house 
construction, but we must realise the disastrous 
results of our consistent refusal to recognise the 
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importance of light. In examining pre-war 
housing, as we have already observed, we find 
almost universally the following characteristic 
defects : 

The frontage 1 is too narrow. 

Light is obscured from the main back inane 
by an extension of the building at the rear. 

These two faults are well known, but there is 
nothing to prevent them being perpetuated in the 
future. Fault No. 2 follows as a direct consequence 
of No. 1, as can be seen on Fig. A, a drawing 
prepared by the author which originally appeared 
in the Ministry of Health’s short-lived journal 
Housing ; it illustrates the inevitable degradation 
of a sound plan when itis subjected to the squeezing 
process with which we are too familiar. The 
area of rooms is the same for the. 15-foot front 
as for the 21-foot front, but when the frontage is 
reduced the lighting of the living-room is sacrificed 
and the room becomes dreary and depressing in the 
extreme. On the ordnance sheet of any town in 
Great Britain thousands of such houses can be 
found, generally in terraces. 

It is impossible to prevent the erection of these 
narrow-fronted houses by any stipulation as to a 
minimum frontage. The problem can best be 
tackled in two ways simultaneously; first, by 
reducing compulsory development charges to a 
minimum; secondly, by getting power to secure 
adequate lighting. The first remedy is persuasive, 
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the second obligatory, and, as we shall see, must be 
modified if we are to get results without waiting 
for years, but both would tend towards the dis- 
continuance of the evil. 

Let us now examine the position with respect 
to cramped frontage, in so far as this is uninten- 
tionally encouraged by the by-laws. It has for 
many years been the custom in this country to 
place two or more “ working-class ’’ houses where 
there was only adequate room for one, or four 
where there was only proper space for three, and, 
while it cannot be said that by-laws or other regula- 
tions were entirely responsible for the practice of 
overcrowding, by which term is denoted excessive 
density, it is certain that they have on the one 
hand indirectly fostered it, and on the other have 
not directly prevented it. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that we have habitually overcrowded 
our houses in the past; and evidence can be 
adduced to prove that they are overcrowded. 
Let us go back to Fig. A. Can we contend that 90 
per cent. of small Victorian houses were not of the 
degraded shape shown on Plan3? They are that 
shape because the frontage was cramped, and 
because it was therefore necessary to squirt the 
scullery and offices outside the main building into 
the back extension, and the frontage was cramped 
because too many houses were placed along a 
given length of road, and this means overcrowding. 


We have already noted the main objections to 
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Plan 3, and it cannot be denied that by-laws which 
permitted the erection of such dwellings in hundreds 
of thousands have proved themselves inadequate 
to secure healthy and satisfactory conditions. 

The limitation of the number of houses to the 
acre would get over the difficulty, and is a necessity 
in any town-planning scheme, but such a restric- 
tion could hardly come within the scope of the 
by-laws, and it is first in the direction of relaxing 
over-stringent demands in road making that we 
must look to them for help. The question of the 
width and construction of streets and carriage- 
ways is exceedingly complex and has been fully 
considered in Chapter IV of the Committee’s report 
already referred to. A thorough revision of the 
existing system is here necessary, and to this end 
Parliament should be asked to extend adequate 
powers. The main trouble arises, not when new 
streets are made, but when local authorities make 
excessive demands on taking them over, and owing 
to the uncertainty on the part of the developing 
owner as to what he will be expected to spend at 
that stage. From the standpoint of public health, 
we should aim at the elimination of every un- 
necessary requirement as to width and construc- 
tion of carriage-ways and streets generally. The 
saving of development charges that could be 
secured by a judicious and comprehensive grading 
of streets, to suit the traffic they would be cailed 
upon to carry, would be very great, and would 
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help materially to extend the frontage of each 
house. The total width across the road between 
the fronts of houses should be increased; there 
should be a more thorough supervision of building 
lines ; forecourts and grass or gravel margins should 
supplement the reduced carriage-ways. Lighter 
roads would include, of course, residential roads, 
cul-de-sacs, and the like; arterial roads would be 
sufficiently wide and solid to cope with their traffic, 
and would be laid out to allow room for widening, 
should this become desirable at a future date. 
The question of roads has been fully ventilated 
in the report, and it has an intimate bearing on 
public health, because every penny unnecessarily 
spent on roads is a penny the less to spend on 
necessary frontage. 

The lack of elementary town-planning principles, 
especially jin connection with transport, has 
contributed to the practice of treating minor 
roads as potential main thoroughfares; all roads 
had to be made of a width and substance to permit, 
if necessary, of their use as main roads, on the 
principle adopted by the old lady who explained 
that she was polite to all girls because, she said, 
one never knew which of them might marry a 
duke. The waste of resources involved in such 
methods is obvious. 

We now come to defect No. 2, the loss of light, 
a problem to which the writer proposes to offer a 
definite solution. The Public Health Act of 1875, 
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which gives power to secure “a free circulation of 
air,’ should be amended to include light, since 
until this is done we cannot make any condition 
as to light. This limitation is a scandal that 
demands a remedy, but if we are to safeguard the 
houses to be erected in the immediate future, we 
must act promptly, and get the by-laws amended, 
under the existing law, on the ground that the 
usual back projection forms an impediment to 
the ‘free circulation of air’”’—which it most 
certainly does. We may be confident that the 
Government Department concerned will remain 
tranquil and in repose until a powerful demand for 
reform in this direction impels it to action. Since 
it is idle to criticise without making constructive 
suggestions, it is here proposed that a definite 
clause be added to the model by-laws, one that 
can be inserted under the law as it stands, to be 
added as part of clause 53 of the urban model 
series, and of the corresponding clause in each of 
the other series, and to come before the two pro- 
visos which form part of sub-clause (1) of that 
clause; the wording to be as follows: 

“ He shall without prejudice to the preceding 
requirements of this by-law provide, adjoining every 
window of any room on the ground floor which ts in- 
tended for human habitation, an open space of a 
depth not less than fifteen feet measured horizontally 
at right angles to the window, and of a width not less 
than twelve feet measured from any wall rising 
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above the level of the sill of the window and projecting 
more than four feet from the plane of the face of the 


wall containing the window.” 


The effect of the above would be to ensure that 
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the windows which, 
in nineteenth- 
century houses, 
usually looked into 
dark and dingy yards 
from five to seven 
feet wide, should 
look either: into 
gardens, or into 
yards at least twelve 
feet wide. The re- 
sults of such a by- 
law would be far- 
reaching, because it 
would remove the 
temptation to 
squeeze houses into 
Spaces too narrow 
to hold them, and 
would thus keep the 


number of the houses to the acre within reason- 
able limits. Fig. B shows the minimum of 
light and air that could be provided to the 
back ground-floor room under the proposed by- 
law, and it should be compared with the con- 
ditions prevailing in Fig. A, Plan 3. 
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It may appear that unnecessary insistence is 
given to this point, but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the conscientious man who wants 
to build healthy houses is handicapped if he finds 
close by someone building less scrupulously at an 
excessive density. The insistent demand for ac- 
commodation at all costs means that people have 
to go anywhere; they cannot pick and choose; 
and while this over-demand exists measures should 
be taken to see that it is not unfairly exploited. 
The public ought to understand this question of 
the admission of light and ensure that the present 
lack of control is remedied, since the matter is of 
urgent importance to the health of the population. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN PUBLIC PLACES 


ADVERTISEMENT is now a normal feature of modern 
life; not only is it a commercial asset for trading 
purposes, but it is exploited by politicians, sports- 
men, and competing charities; it is the breath 
of life to the stage, and even the Church has not 
escaped. Curiously enough the chief sufferer from 
the plague of commercial posters and signs is 
the profession that has most consistently resisted 
the advertising lure. It has been suggested that 
the architect ought to adopt the advertising 
“ stunts’? now so popular elsewhere, a proposal 
that is not likely to meet with approval. How 
can the architect view existing conditions with 
equanimity when he sees his buildings disfigured, 
and his efforts to increase the amenities of a district 
to a large extent neutralised by the ever-widening 
tyranny to which the advertiser is a slave ? 

To enter a harmonious housing scheme through 
an avenue of hideous hoardings, placed in con- 
spicuous positions along the road or railway, and 
to find the houses plastered with garish enamelled 
sheets parading the alleged virtues of Bouncer’s 
Tyres or of Dr. Glogg’s Green Globules, convinces 
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the architect of the necessity of changing our 
present methods. Suppose, for example, that 
hoardings posted .in fields along the side of the 
railway were forbidden: in what way would the 
manufacturer suffer? In their place regular spaces 
would be set aside for advertising purposes, and 
any conditions or restrictions imposed would 
be the same for everybody. The most efficient 
weapon lies unused in the hands of the public. 
If, for instance, motorists, who naturally dislike 
seeing the country disfigured, gave preference as a 
body to those goods that were not blatantly 
paraded along the country-side, can it be supposed 
that any firm would continue to expend money on 
so unsatisfactory an advertisement ? 

Now that the value of esthetic considerations 
in everyday life is gradually being recognised, there 
will no doubt be formed a public opinion that will 
expect simplicity and harmony to be the governing 
features of efficient publicity; the trader and 
advertiser must be called upon to co-operate in 
the new movement, and to provide their contribu- 
tion towards beauty and good taste. The indi- 
vidual advertiser is not to blame for the present 
state of affairs—he has no choice; he must either 
enter the arena and show that he can force the 
public to buy certain goods, or he must adopt 
another means of livelihood. The sign and poster 
advertiser is the victim of a system which is itself 
produced by the apathy and lack of taste on the 
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part of the bulk of the population. To attack 
the individual is as senseless as to pass a vote of 
censure on a man for being laid up with influenza. 

The money wasted annually, to the detriment of 
town and country, by the exigencies of unbridled 
street advertising competition must run into 
millions of pounds. The practice is only com- 
parable to a competition in armaments, and a 
judicious limitation of such advertisements would 
not only be a godsend to the community but would 
probably benefit trade as well. The architect 
should be called upon to incorporate panels for 
notices and advertisements in suitable places, and 
it is to be hoped that future town-planning regula- 
tions will be framed with sufficient foresight to 
include some such provision. Until quite recently 
buildings which would obviously need spaces for 
posters and bills, such as theatres and railway 
stations, were designed regardless of this require- 
ment, and consequently the design was lost, or 
partly lost, behind screens and announcements 
posted in the most awkward and unsuitable places ; 
in future attention should be given, not only to 
buildings of this kind, but to the whole advertising 
needs of the district. The foreign kiosk, set apart 
for advertising purposes, represents a sane control, 
and is a gay addition to the colour of a city. 

While the advertiser, in an endeavour to out- 
do his rivals, commits many atrocities by day, 
his worst offences are carried out in the dark. 
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If it is a sign of being a high-browed kill-joy to 
be worried by constantly recurring electric signs, 
many of the more prosaic among us must stand 
condemned. When a man sells Orcuba cigarettes 
let him say so—if he feels he must—in letters of 
fire, gas, or gold; but let him say so permanently 
and with conviction, and not needlessly annoy us 
by displaying an electric light man who, beginning 
at the nose, is alternately red and green, and with 
appalling pertinacity lights his cigarette every 
twenty-seven seconds from sunset till midnight. 
An announcement permanently set in electric light 
is not unpleasing, and the presumably greater 
advertising value of the syncopated light must be 
due to its irritating effect. If dot-and-go-one 
lights were abolished no one would suffer by their 
disappearance. 

The advertiser is a keen student of psychology ; 
it is his business to know that an isolated reference 
to Dr. Gloggs is useless, that it is necessary to 
impregnate the public mind with his name, to 
make people dream of Gloggs if possible, and even 
in dreams to associate him automatically with 
Green Globules which of course “ Dispel every 
Distemper.” This effect is nicely calculated by 
the introduction of such catch-words, specially 
designed to fasten themselves on the brain. The 
new science of psycho-analysis lays stress on the 
suggestive power of this type of formula, and it is 


unfortunate that its professors cannot protect 
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us from such misapplied energy, as we should be 
protected from an advertisement of razors that 
demonstrated their sharpness on the throats of 
passers-by. 

Seeing that the advertiser, or the syndicate 
through which he works, and his rivals all under- 
stand the force of such blatant appeals and the 
irresistibility of novel effects, the individual can 
hardly of his own accord abandon these methods 
for peaceful persuasion. The ideal solution of this, 
as of most other difficulties, is a better educated 
and an active public opinion, one to which such 
vulgarity, instead of being alluring, would be 
repellent and therefore commercially ineffective ; 
but such an ideal is far off, and in the meantime 
local authorities should use such moderating powers 
and influence as they possess. The longer such 
restrictions are postponed the harder will it be to 
bring them into effect, because the owners of blank 
walls and similar advertising spaces will tend more 
and more to look upon them as commercial perqui- 
sites. To suggest prohibitions and restrictions is 
to invite the reminder that England is a free 
country; but why, after all, should one man be 
free to spoil the country and another not free to 
enjoy it? To be free (in the sense in which the 
word is commonly used) is to be uncivilised, to 
be at the mercy of brute force, and fortunately 
England is far from free. One may not obstruct 
the traffic, exhibit contempt of court, nor produce 
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nasty smells or sounds; it is apparently free in 
that we are at liberty to produce nasty sights, 
so long as they do not technically overstep the 
bounds of decency. Of this freedom the rival 
advertisers take full advantage, and there appears 
to be no limit in the competition for the blatant 
and assertive. We are protected by law from 
personal violence, otherwise we should have our 
attention forcibly concentrated on Dr. Gloggs’s 
name by means of a wire periodically stretched 
across the footpath, a contribution to advertising 
science that would be signalised by the appearance 
of Sir Gregory Gloggs. 

In inveighing against the abuses of public 
advertising one does not suggest that all such 
advertising is undesirable; on the contrary, there 
is always room for the poster of pleasing design, 
while the medium also provides a legitimate vent 
to the comic element, to exaggeration and carica- 
ture. We should be worse off without advertise- 
ments like that of the Crystal Palace fireworks 
showing Mt. Etna in eruption and entitled, 
“ Always something on”; or the picture of an 
elephant playing the ’cello that bore the inscrip- 
tion, “ This is funny, but the Follies are funnier.” 
Such as these, when suitably placed and not 
deliberately planted to compel attention by their 
very misplacement, are a welcome addition to the 
gaiety of the town and help to keep the world 
young. The same welcome can be extended to 
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the well-known Underground posters which are 
often works of art in themselves. But these are 
exceptions, showing that a movement is on foot 
in the right direction, and we are still as a rule 
confronted with flaming notices that can neither 
amuse nor please anyone. 

The question of whether a man should be allowed 
to advertise his goods at the expense of the amenity 
of the neighbourhood concerns everyone; but the 
apathy of the public is amazing. Mr. John Citizen 
not only watches unmoved the enormities that 
are constantly being committed in our towns and 
villages, but he immediately purchases the goods 
of the advertiser who has succeeded in shocking 
him most. Mr. J. Citizen is clearly the culprit, 
and the advertiser only the victim of a practice 
that Mr. Citizen’s attitude renders inevitable. 
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In the days of Queen Victoria it was usual for 
children to be conscientiously brought up by stern 
parents; the father’s word was law, and his arm 
strong to inflict chastisement—of course for the 
child’s moral and social welfare. If his son so 
far forgot himself as to break a skylight, or, in a 
fit of curiosity, to destroy an electric fuse, he knew 
that, on the discovery of his crime, he would 
inevitably be caned, in order to prevent him doing 
it again. This treatment obviously presupposed 
that every accident or lapse from virtue would 
necessarily be discovered, and it never seemed to 
occur to anyone that the natural outcome of the 
knowledge that punishment must inevitably follow 
detection could only be concealment, leading to 
lies and evasions on the part of the child. Rather 
than honestly confess that the skylight had been 
broken (when it could easily have been repaired), 
the child would keep his knowledge to himself 
and let the adjacent ceilings and wall-paper tell 
the tale in due course, when the parent would 
account for the breakage as an inexplicable mis- 
fortune, and pay a heavy bill for dilapidations. 
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Turning to our second instance: the child, if he 
were an intelligent boy, would replace the fuse 
with a stolen hairpin, possibly with disastrous 
results to his father’s “ desirable residence.’ Pre- 
cisely the same attitude was adopted towards 
domestic servants: crockery and glass consequently 
disappeared as if by magic, without there being 
any particular moment to announce their exit from 
the world, because, had such a moment existed, it 
would have produced the usual sermon or homily 
on the subject of carelessness. 

As regards children, we have most of us seen 
the folly of this unbusinesslike proceeding; we 
would rather know the worst and be told at once 
of any catastrophe that may occur. With domestic 
servants the same change is fortunately coming 
about, but in our much-vaunted and most-efficient 
British industry the dreaded words “ the sack” 
still play as vicious a part, on a larger scale, as that 
played by the cane in the life of the Victorian child. 
That there is a right and proper use for both 
cane and sack is obvious, but to make indiscrimi- 
nate use of these as penalties for every mistake or 
oversight is a futile and disastrous policy. 

We hear a great deal of the need for co-opera- 
tion between capital and labour, and between 
superintendent and man, but the direct results 
of non-co-operation are not yet sufficiently under- 
stood. It would be interesting to know the toll of 
human life that has been caused by terror of the 
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sack. The system of inspiring fear is, as in the 
case of the child, a direct incentive to lies and 
evasions, a method peculiarly adapted to produce 
work, fair enough on the outside to pass, but con- 
taining flaws and defects that may well be the 
ruin of the whole structure or machine concerned. 
One hardly likes to consider the effects when 
applied to delicate work such as an aeroplane or 
munitions of war. The majority of unexplained 
faults are probably due to some mistake that 
was perfectly well known by the man who com- 
mitted it but covered it up rather than go back 
to his family with the news that he had been 
dismissed and that there was nothing left but the 
workhouse. The sack should be reserved, not 
for those that make excusable blunders, but for 
those who try to conceal them, and, while the 
chronic incompetent must of course be eliminated, 
every man should know that it is to his advantage 
to show at once any defect in his work, and that 

a far greater danger would lie in concealment. 
Terrorism induces a secret society among the 
men, each of whom, living himself always on the 
edge of the abyss, is naturally loyal to his pal, 
and prepared to help him out in any subterfuge 
that may be expedient; it turns those in control 
into dragons who must be hoodwinked instead of 
being regarded as friends and advisers, and it 
makes the life of the subordinate one continual 
dread of being found out in some mistake, although 
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he is not as a rule in the least degree more likely 
to make mistakes than his superintendent, who 
hides his own from his superiors with equal skill 
and assiduity; and in regard to the superiors, 
when they behave foolishly they keep it to them- 
selves—if they can. The ridiculous convention 
under which it is tacitly agreed that those in 
positions of authority are never wrong must go 
the way of other injurious superstitions, otherwise 
a healthy and contented body of workers is an 
impossibility. 

It would be idle to pretend that all our industrial 
work is carried out under the conditions we have 
been considering, but they are still too common 
—less so, one has reason to believe, in the building 
industry than in others that could be named, but 
even so the following story is not inappropriate. 
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“RUNNING NO RISKS ” 


THE train was leaving Chesterfield, and the fat 
man, having carefully lighted a cheroot and 
examined the twisted spire, leaned back in his 
corner with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “‘ if you insist I will tell you about it. 
“ The incident did not occur in England, but, as 
I am the only Englishman present, to spare your 
feelings, I will treat it as a story of English life. 
“In November 1912 I was consulted as to the 
stability of a new form of reinforced concrete 
construction for cottages; the device was to be 
patented and run by a syndicate who would 
undertake to erect houses to certain type plans 
for what, even in those days, was a low figure. 
The actual details of the structure are of no great 
consequence, but I may say that the main portion 
of the upper floor was supported on a concrete 
beam reinforced by two steel bars. I approved 
the system, with some trifling amendments, and 
thought no more of the matter, until, some ten 
months later, I received an unpleasant reminder. 
It was an account of an inquest upon an old woman 
who had been killed by the collapse of one of the 
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houses whose construction I had carefully examined 
and approved. 

“You may imagine, gentlemen, that this came 
as something of a shock; I determined at all costs 
to ascertain the cause of the disaster, and by making 
careful inquiries I was ultimately able to piece 
together the chain of events leading up to it. 

“It was the first pair of houses to be erected 
by the syndicate, and the work had progressed 
up to the first floor level, where the beams and 
floors were to be cast in situ. Two of the men, 
whom we will call Bill and Joe, were new to such 
work and had struck up a warm friendship, more 
especially because the foreman under whom they 
were working was of a bullying type, uncommon 
enough in England, perhaps, but only too familiar 
a product of the country concerned, and Bill and 
Joe did what they could for mutual comfort and 
support. 

““Now, the foreman had devised a system 
whereby the proportions of ballast, sand, and 
cement were to be measured out in a gauge box of 
his own design, an excellent system. It was, 
however, distinctly unfortunate that on the only 
occasion when Bill, who was highly conscientious, 
failed to comply fully with the gauge box ritual, 
and when he was on the point of approaching the 
foreman on the subject, the said foreman should 
have been looking ; however, so it happened, and 
poor Bill found himself dismissed with the intima- 
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tion that the foreman knew his duty and was 
running no risks. Bill’s two hours’ notice expired 
at the dinner hour, and he removed himself in 
due course. 

“The sudden disappearance of Bill was any- 
thing but reassuring to the unhappy Joe, for, 
whereas Bill was a bachelor, Joe had a wife and 
children to think about. He had already had a 
taste of unemployment, and he now lived in con- 
stant dread of being discovered in some blunder. 
Imagine, therefore, his horror on finding that in 
his preoccupation as to Bill’s trouble, instead of 
cutting the fifteen-foot bars into fourteen-foot 
lengths, he had cut them across the middle! 
What was he to do? There had only been four 
long bars in the place, two for each cottage; if 
he used the remaining long ones on the first cottage 
his mistake would be exposed as soon as the fore- 
man came round, and he was haunted with an 
unpleasant recollection of Bill’s fate. The fore- 
man might be round any minute and something 
had to be done at once. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Bill plunged the four short lengths into 
the friendly mixture lying in the shuttering in- 
vitingly ready to hide them from view, and pro- 
ceeded to bury them under a thick layer of wet 
concrete. This, no doubt, was very wrong, but 
as our friend the foreman, beyond telling his men 
what was to be done, had never taken the trouble 
to explain why such things were to be done, it is 
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hard to allocate more than a small modicum of 
blame to Joe. 


“Some three months afterwards, the Allen 
family, consisting of the father, mother, grand- 
mother, and two breezy flappers, arrived and took 
possession, and the flappers were not long in 
deciding, by way of a house-warming, to give a 
party. The elder, Gladys, played the fiddle, and 
it was proposed to turn the large bedroom tem- 
porarily into a ballroom, as the kitchen floor was 
solid and not suited for dancing. Old Mrs. Allen, 
the grandmother, pleading that she was too old 
for such frivolity, was let off on condition that 
she would see to the refreshments in the kitchen 
beneath. 

“The guests duly arrived and were shown into 
the kitchen and at 9 o’clock an adjournment was 
made upstairs with a view to initiating the dance. 
Modern dancing—I am treating 1913 as modern— 
has not the swing of the old polka or the gallop, 
and this particular dance was of the more decorous 
type. There is, however, always a tendency towards 
increasing hilarity as the night advances, and it 
was 11.34 by the clock when someone suggested 
* Here we go round the mulberry bush.’ . . .”’ 


The fat man rose, made his way down the 
dining-car, and disappeared into the corridor. 
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SAORSTAT EIREANN 


IRELAND, our lawyer friends assure us, has no 
longer a legal existence, but an Irishman need not 
therefore be dissuaded from surveying the everyday 
architecture of his country in contrast to corre- 
sponding work in England. The scarcity of 
historical monuments of architectural merit, as 
distinct from antiquarian interest, does not mean 
that there is no Irish architecture; Irish houses 
have their own character, and, in looking to the 
future, Saorstat Kireann must consider the quality 
and origin of that character if it is to produce 
work of genuine native distinction. The applica- 
tion of Gaelic mannerisms, merely because they are 
Gaelic, would be as fatal to local character as 
an aimless reproduction of the English terrace 
and villa. Ireland has its distinctive domestic 
architecture, and the influence that also created 
the Custom House and the Four Courts is no 
more “ borrowed” than the beautiful Georgian 
features of Dublin private house work, or the 
Renaissance architecture of England. Art prin- 


ciples are wider than national boundaries, and pro- 
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vincialism is a sterile form of nervous self-defence. 
The Italian elements introduced into England by 
Inigo Jones, and developed by Wren, are also the 
foundations of the best Irish work and, applied 
to the older tradition of the square castle keep, 
are part and parcel of the country. 

The most obvious features in street, cottage, 
and private house are the uncompromising rect- 
angular plan, the unbroken facade and roof, the 
sense of mass, the frigid absence of unnecessary 
detail, the low-pitched slate roof, and the corre- 
sponding baldness of effect. If we are spared the 
fussy futility of the ornate, the legitimate resources 
of the craftsman are also absent; neither wood- 
work, nor brick-and-tile effect, contribute to the 
Irish home ; roughly coursed stone or grey “ dash ” 
are universal in the country, and even the brick 
squares and terraces of Georgian Dublin play their 
dignified roles with Spartan severity. It is not the 
architecture that a stranger would anticipate from 
a temperamental people, but it has a merit and a 
quality of its own. 

It might be expected that in Ireland the churches 
and religious institutions, being almost universally 
modern, would show a distinctive architectural 
treatment, but actually they are disappointing 
examples of standardised, debased Gothic, and the 
more ambitious they are the less are they nationally 
characteristic. It is only in the domestic archi- 
tecture of the countryside and in the monumental 
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buildings of Dublin that we find any foundations 
for a living modern architecture. 

In her history of battle Ireland had neither the 
time nor security for the luxury of the home; she 
erected shelters and contrived fortresses for 
dwellings. Her country districts are more intri- 
cately roaded than those in England; her castles 
and cabins stand isolated. Ireland exercises a 
siren sway over her sons and daughters, but the 
sentiment is less that of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home ” 
than a passionate love of the hills and the country, 
a love that is reflected in song and ballad; as 
someone has put it, an Irish concert is the map of 
Ireland set to music. Even the English settlers 
for many centuries failed to surmount the diffi- 
culties of life and to introduce the comforts or 
refinements of home, and in considering Irish 
architecture this absence of building tradition and 
craftsmanship must not be forgotten. We find 
in Ireland no true equivalent to the manor and 
hamlet of Tudor England—the period that is 
typical and more persistent in its influence than 
any other in distinctively English history—and, 
except for a few rare instances of Jubilee Anglo- 
Irish grandeur in the vicinity of garrison towns, 
the “‘ picturesque gabled ” type is unknown. The 
writer is only acquainted with one genuine old 
Tudor house, that occupied by Sir Walter Raleigh 
at Youghal, where the details, including the oak 
panelling, are all original Tudor work. 
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Nearly all the larger Irish houses erected before 
1850 fall naturally into one of three groups, which, 
for lack of better names, may be called respectively 
the Castle, the Rectangular Block, and the Italian. 

The Castle is of course the oldest, but it must be 
remembered that the average age of the genuine 
Irish castle is some centuries younger than its 
English counterpart, just as the Gothic of an old 
Irish church is a hundred years later in date than 
the same Gothic in England. Castles with immense 
walls and provisions against a siege were built 
well into the seventeenth century, especially in 
mountainous regions which were still outside the 
comparative security of the “ Pale.” These castles 
were designed solely to meet military requirements, 
and those that have not fallen into decay have 
generally been added to, the original building 
being a square keep, with one large room on each 
floor. Modern additions often exhibit a cascade 
of battlements and turrets (adorning even the 
outhouses and pig-styes), features that could serve 
no conceivable purpose, except to give work to the 
man who earns his living by executing repairs. 
These warlike demonstrations, generally in brick 
rendered in cement, were widely indulged in for 
new “ castles ” built during the nineteenth century, 
where there was not even the excuse that the ex- 
tensions were to appear in keeping with the 
popular notion of a castle, and where’ perhaps 
only the name was derived from an adjacent ruin. 
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The genuine Irish castle, in spite of its ill- 
conceived extensions, has a singular charm of its 
own ; while it usually possesses no architectural 
merit, it has the fascination of historic associations, 
for it need hardly be said that a house in Ireland 
300 years old has not existed without incident. 
The average Irish house of this type abounds 
with unexpected steps ; shutters inside the windows 
are universal (the reason for this being fairly 
obvious), and the windows, set in deep recesses in 
the thickness of the wall, impart individuality to 
the rooms in the original block. The interiors 
contain an astonishing mixture of good, bad, and 
indifferent furniture and pictures, the amount of 
silver and china being out of proportion to the 
apparent means of the occupier; the doors never 
fit, the windows present unbroken sheets of plate 
glass, put in during the last century to bring the 
place up-to-date. The large stable-yard recalls 
the old-time necessity for cavalry accommodation, 
and is still a valuable asset. Other characteristics 
are the “avenue,” of tremendous length, often 
duplicated at the back, elaborate entrance gates, 
and, surrounding the demesne, great ‘‘ famine ” 
walls, that were built to furnish relief work after 
the famine year of 1847. 

In spite of its charms, if we are looking for 
architecture, we must leave the castle and search 
elsewhere. The next group, which we have called 
the Rectangular Block, is astonishingly prevalent 
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among country houses of the smaller kind, and was 
no doubt derived from the castle keep tradition. 
It has a plain unblinking front, and a basement ; 
the windows are of plate glass, it has a blue slate 
roof at a pitch of 25° with no eaves, and the walls 
are “ dashed.”’ An Irish ecclesiastic once informed 
an English friend: ‘‘ We dash everything here, we 
would dash each other if we could.’”’ While these 
characteristics are to be found in some of the really 
large houses, they are de rigueur among the small 
ones, including the farms, in fact it may be said 
that no other type of small Irish house exists. 
But for all its rectangular crudity, is it not better 
than ‘“ Holly Lodge” and “ Balmoral” of Vic- 
torian England? It is at least honest building, 
and scorns pretentious embellishments. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the 
better house of this type began to exhibit archi- 
tectural treatment; granite cornices and quoins 
were introduced, wings were projected, central 
features were emphasised, and a general advance 
leads gradually to the only type of real architectural 
merit which we have called the Italian. This type 
is not “ dashed,” and was generally built late in 
the eighteenth or early in the nineteenth century, 
deriving its inspiration from Georgian Dublin, and 
from such wonderful architectural conceptions as 
Trinity College and the old House of Parliament. 
We find here examples of real craftsmanship, and 
Renaissance details and painted ceilings were 
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introduced by Italian artists, an influence that 
spread slowly to the decoration of smaller buildings, 
with the result that doorways with well-moulded 
granite architraves and good fanlights and mantel- 
pieces are found in unexpected places. The large 
Irish house of the Italian type is usually long and 
low, with excellent granite details, and it is almost 
invariably associated with balustrades and a 
formal garden, laid out on Italian lines. It must, 
however, always be remembered that a large 
house in Ireland would be regarded as quite un- 
important in England, there being nothing to 
compare in point of size with the historic English 
homes. 

The absence of the house agent’s “ modern 
amenities ” from the Irish country house is remark- 
able to an English visitor. Central heating is 
rare, the kitchen is equipped with a prodigious 
open range, reminiscent of bygone hospitality in 
the grand manner, and the actual cooking is usually 
carried out in a scullery on an oil-stove or some 
such understudy. In spite of labour problems in 
every other market, servants are still obtainable, 
and consequently the passion for labour-saving 
devices has not affected the country house to the 
same extent as in England. The Irish nature is 
more casual and easy-going, spring cleaning is 
unknown, and the amount of waste labour, so 
often mistaken for good management in England, 
is pleasantly lacking. Bells may not ring; doors 
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may not lock ; and “‘ walked ’’ hound puppies and 
other pet fauna share the freedom of the family—a 
tribute to the miracle that hunting has never 
ceased during the last ten troublous years—and 
there is about it all an easy tolerance that fascinates 
while it bewilders the stranger. 

Tragic and extensive as the recent destruction 
has been, there is still a large number of private 
houses of all sizes left in Ireland to bear witness 
to the old tradition, but it is to the future that we 
must look ; it is useless to repine over past evils, 
whether of the seventeenth or twentieth centuries. 

A vast and comprehensive town-planning scheme 
has been prepared for the City of Dublin, and many 
of the newest Irish housing schemes compare 
favourably with the best of English work ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that the archi- 
tecture of the isolated ‘“‘ Council cottages” is 
deplorable ; they appear to be built on the prin- 
ciple of one county one cottage design—and that 
a poor one. It is to be hoped that this local lack 
of imagination will be overcome by the same forces 
that are operating in England. The everyday 
architecture of the Free State should enjoy a 
great future if it avoids on the one hand the pitfall 
of excessive provincialism, by absorbing the best 
and not the worst from the architecture across the 
channel; and on the other, by retaining those 
special characteristics of mass and dignity which 
are admirable in native work. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


WE have seen that the architecture of everyday 
life must depend for its vitality upon public 
appreciation, and that architects by themselves 
are powerless to foist any “ style’’ on the public, 
even if they were unanimous in recommending 
one, unless the style is the direct expression of 
the needs and outlook of the people and of the 
properties of the materials employed. In England 
the supreme example of an architect who appeared 
at the right moment and succeeded in infusing 
life into English architecture can be found in Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose career and achievements 
covered a field of activities wider than would be 
possible to any one man to-day. 

English Renaissance architecture finds its focus 
in Wren. His work is spacious, broad, and 
practical, and if we are to trace his influence down 
to the present day we must concentrate more 
on the spirit of fresh and direct energy that shows 
itself in all his work, even the less successful, 
than on any catalogue of ‘‘ Wren” mannerisms. 

The vast strides that have recently been made 
in all branches of scientific knowledge, and the 
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consequent growth of specialisation, have elirai- 
nated the universal genius. As technique is ren- 
dered increasingly exacting, and the journeys to 
and from the working face of scientific discovery 
and invention grows ever longer and more laborious, 
the possibility of one man obtaining mastery in 
many subjects becomes continually more remote. 
Conditions were essentially different during the 
period covered by the Renaissance, when the 
restricted boundaries of human knowledge made a 
wide range of activity possible to such master 
minds as Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci in 
Italy, and, in England, to their only equal, Sir 
Christopher Wren. It is difficult for us now to 
realise the immense prestige enjoyed by Wren in 
almost every branch of scientific activity during 
his long life of ninety-one years. His name to-day 
is known to the public solely as the designer of 
St. Paul’s, and, seeing how little interest the 
average Englishman takes in architecture, and how 
few could name the designers of Somerset House 
and the Houses of Parliament, it is a remarkable 
testimony to Wren’s pre-eminence that he should 
be so widely recognised as the architect of London’s 
Cathedral; the only architect whose name the 
ordinary Englishman would recognise! No better 
tribute could be found for Sir Christopher Wren, 
than that accorded to him by his contemporary, 
Isaac Barrow, himself a man of comprehensive 
genius, who spoke of Wren as one of whom it was 
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doubtful whether he was “‘ most to be commended 
for the divine felicity of his genius, or for the 
sweet humanity of his disposition, as a boy, a 
prodigy : now, as a man, a Miracle! ”’ 

Wren was born in 1632 at East Knoyle in 
Wiltshire, of which parish his father was Rector. 
His family had for some generations attained to 
distinguished positions in the Church, and his 
father and uncle became respectively Dean of 
Windsor and Bishop of Ely. He was educated 
first under a private tutor, on account of delicate 
health, and then at Westminster School. He soon 
showed ability as a Latin scholar, and, while still 
a schoolboy, came under the influence of Dr. 
Wilkins, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and probably on this account went up to that 
College on leaving Westminster at the age of 
fourteen. He took his M.A. degree and was 
elected Fellow of All Souls’ in 1653, finding time 
also to qualify as a Doctor of Medicine. When 
24 years old he was given the Professorship of 
Astronomy at Gresham College in London, where 
he delivered his inaugural address in Latin. In 
1660 he resigned his Gresham professorship and 
became Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, 
a post of great distinction that still exists and has 
been held for the past twenty-nine years by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1661 gave him the D.C.L. and 
LL.D. degrees. One of the founders of the Royal 
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Society, he became President of that body in 
1681 ; was successively Member of Parliament for 
Plympton, Windsor, and Weymouth, and, having 
produced a greater output of architectural work 
than any individual before or since, he died at the 
age of 91 on February 25th, 1723. He was buried 
under the choir of St. Paul’s, and commemorated 
by a world-famous epitaph, to be seen over the 
door in the north transept: “‘Si Monumentum 
Requiris, Circumspice.”” He was twice married, 
first to Faith, daughter of Sir John Coghill, and 
secondly to Jane FitzWilliam, daughter of Lord 
Lifford. 

We are fortunate in possessing excellent like- 
nesses of Wren, including the well-known portrait 
by Kneller and the magnificent bust by Edward 
Pierce now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
reproduced as a frontispiece to this chapter. 
These likenesses show the sitter as a man of 
singular charm and exceptional personal beauty, 
his face being expressive of the wit and geniality 
that characterise his letters, and that were so 
much the admiration of his contemporaries. 

Our principal source of information concerning 
his life is a work entitled Parentalia, compiled by 
his son, also named Christopher, and published in 
1750. The volume contains various memoirs, 
some descriptions of his work, and letters written 
by or about him. The first part deals with his 
mathematical and astronomical interests, and the 
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second half gives an account of his architectural 
work, with special reference to the restoration of 
Salisbury Cathedral, the erection of the Monument, 
and the City Churches, of which the latter alone 
would represent the work of a long and busy life- 
time, forming a series of architectural compositions 
of a novelty, ingenuity, and freshness, unparalleled 
in any other city in the world. 

His scientific activities took practical form at 
the age of 13, when, his son tells us, he invented a 
new instrument of practical astronomical use, and 
a pneumatic engine. His capacity for invention 
was apparently inexhaustible, and an account of 
some of the contrivances devised by him in 
collaboration with Dr. Wilkins at Wadham can 
be found in Evelyn’s Diary, where the diarist 
expresses special pleasure at the gift he re- 
ceived from Dr. Wilkins of a transparent bee-hive 
elaborately adorned with dials and statues, its 
fame being so great that the King paid a special 
visit to inspect it. Evelyn on the same occasion 
received a gift from “that prodigious young 
scholar Mr. Christopher Wren,” of a piece of white 
marble that had been stained a deep and beautiful 
red. Pepys describes a similar visit to inspect a 
machine for drawing pictures which Wren designed 
and exhibited. 

Wren’s skill as an anatomist led to his employ- 
ment in the manufacture of models, illustrating 
the muscles of the human body, for use in con- 
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nection with a course of lectures that were being 
delivered in the public theatre at Surgeon’s Hall, 
and hence, according to the younger Christopher, 
came the first introduction of geometrical and 
mechanical speculations into anatomy. At the 
same time Wren was carrying on experiments 
in the transfusion of blood, and in the injection 
of substances into the arteries. Robert Boyle 
describes such an experiment, in which opium was 
injected into the hind leg of a dog; the dog soon 
showed signs of prostration, and indeed became 
so much stupefied “‘ that wagers were offered his 
life could not be saved.’ Boyle, however, with 
commendable presence of mind, “ caused him to 
be whipped up and down a neighbouring garden, 
whereby, being kept awake and in motion, after 
some time he began to come to himself again ; 
and being led home, and carefully tended, he not 
only recovered but began to grow fat so manifestly, 
that *twas admired.’”’ The dog was by this time 
so famous that he was stolen, and his ultimate fate 
is therefore unrecorded. 

In 1661 the King sent Wren an official com- 
mand: ‘‘ To make a globe representing accurately 
the figure of the Moon, and to delineate by the 
help of the microscope the figures of all the insects, 
and small creatures you can light upon, as you 
have done those you have presented to his Majesty.” 
That even Wren’s patience and capacity for work 
could be exhausted is proved by a further letter 
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from Whitehall in which the King excuses him from 
carrying out the drawings of insects, saying that 
he would have them prepared by someone else. 
The following is given in Parentalia as an extract 
from Dr. Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, and 
is interesting as it introduces us to the birth of a 
body still of unrivalled distinction in the world of 
science : 

“Some space after the conclusion of the civil 
wars Dr. Wilkins’ lodgings at Wadham College, 
Oxford, was made the place of resort of virtuous 
and learned men, of philosophical minds, where the 
first meetings were held which laid the foundations 
of the Royal Society for the improving of natural 
knowledge.” 

The names include Mr. Boyle, Mr. Wallis, and 
Dr. Christopher Wren. He kept up a close 
connection with this Society all his life, con- 
tinually reading papers on every variety of subject. 
Some of the titles of his communications are 
of interest as showing the wide range of his 
experiments : 

“To find whether the earth moves.” 

“Of an instrument perpetually noting the 
soundings in shallows.” 

“ Artificial eye with the humours truly and 
dioptically made.” 

“To build in deep water.” 

** Several new ways of graving and etching.”’ 

“* Of the rising of sap in trees.” 
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“To weave many ribbons at once with only 
turning a wheel.” 

“ Experiments of the nature of silk, the tenacity 
of oyl, of the parts of leather.”’ 

“‘ Divers new musical instruments.”’ 

“ Of the instruments of respiration.” 

“* Kasier ways of whale fishing.” 

He was described in the Charter as “* Christopher 
Wren, Doctor of Medicine, Saville Professor of 
Astronomy in Our University of Oxford.” 

It is sometimes suggested that Wren’s pre- 
eminence as a scientist is overestimated through a 
natural inclination towards hero-worship, and that, 
but for his architecture, little would have been 
known of him. This can best be refuted by a 
reminder that he was one of the elected Presidents 
of the Royal Society, and by a reference to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principia, where we find the 
definite assertion: “ Christopherus Wrennus eques 
auratus, Johannes Wallisius, 8.T.D., & Christianus 
Hugenius, hujus aetatis Geometrarum facile prin- 
cipes....’ Of this trio, selected for special 
honour, not one would now be known to the general 
public on account of the achievements that so 
much impressed Newton. Wren was one of the 
first to realise the immense importance of com- 
piling accurate records for future reference, by 
keeping a diary of rainfall, wind velocity, tempera- 
ture, etc., and although he made no definite 
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linked with the names of Newton and Boyle, it is 
unreasonable to underrate his work as a scientist, 
either on that account, or because he was also pre- 
eminent as an architect and engineer; his claim 
to the latter title depending chiefly upon the 
unique construction of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
which consists of two domes, one visible from 
outside, the other from inside, with a brick cone 
rising between them to support the immense weight 
of the stone lantern. 

The artist, in contrast to the scientist, may be 
said to work on a scale of absolute values. In 
natural science every hard-won discovery provides 
a new rung on the ladder of progress, up which 
future generations can make their way without 
difficulty. Consequently the present-day scientist 
of modest attainments can enjoy a far wider view 
than was granted to Wren, Newton, or Huygens. 
The same can by no means be claimed when we 
deal with the arts: here each creative artist 
starts virtually from the ground, and to say that 
our present-day artists are more effective than 
Phidias, Diirer, Shakespeare, or Beethoven, is to 
talk nonsense. This is very obvious, but it must 
be borne in mind if we are to institute any com- 
parison between Wren the scientist and Wren the 
artist. This duality is only remarkable in him 
because he was so supreme a master of both sides. 
The tendency of a student of the exact sciences to 
find relaxation in the world of art is natural, more 
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so than the inclination of an artist in one medium 
to show an ardent appreciation for another medium, 
since he has not the necessity for such an additional 
outlet. For this reason it is probable that a com- 
parison in musical appreciation and ability exhibited 
by an equal number of professors of chemistry and 
professors of architecture would demonstrate a 
distinct superiority on the part of the chemists. 
Bearing this in mind we can see that Wren’s 
profound scientific training provided a_ perfect 
equipoise to his appreciation of the beautiful, 
with the result that his architectural designs are 
never contrary to common sense, but bear the 
stamp of ordered simplicity, with an indefinable 
genius behind it, the essence of every great work 
of art. Itis the capacity for instinctively selecting 
the correct vehicle out of a wealth of apparently 
equally promising material that constitutes the 
genius, whether he be artist or mathematician, or, 
like Wren, a combination of both. Poincaré, the 
mathematician, said that he found his greatest 
satisfaction in the artistic elegance that character- 
ises the solutions of purely mathematical problems, 
an “‘ elegance’’ that is, no doubt, essentially the 
same as that to be found in good architecture. 
Seeing that Wren turned his attention to archi- 
tecture comparatively late in life, one may surmise 
that his interest in building forms arose through 
his earlier connection with geometry. He con- 
sidered that beauty could be traced to two sources, 
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the Natural and the Customary, and the explana- 
tion he gave was that “ The Natural is the beauty 
of Uniformity and Proportion, based on Geometry, 
Geometrical figures are naturally more beautiful 
than other irregular (figures) . . . the square and 
the circle are most beautiful, next the parallelo- 
gram and the oval. Customary beauty is begotten 
by the use of our senses to those objects which are 
usually pleasing to us for other causes, as familiarity 
or particular inclination breeds a love to things 
not altogether lovely.” This, perhaps, is rather 
summary treatment for a problem the key to 
which lies only with the creative artist, and it is 
hardly to be expected that the great secret can be 
handed on. 

Wren’s first architectural work was the doorway 
in the north transept of Ely Cathedral, which he 
was asked to carry out by his uncle, the Bishop 
of Ely; but the real turning-point of his life was 
in the year 1662 when the King requested him to 
survey the Tangier fortifications, promising him 
the office of Surveyor-General on the retirement of 
Sir John Denham. He was unable, on account of 
ill-health, to undertake the work at Tangier, and 
asked the King to command his services at home, 
where a special post was created for him—that of 
Assistant to the Surveyor-General. While acting 
in this capacity he was entrusted with the survey 
of the Cathedral of Old St. Paul’s; and in 1668 
Sir John Denham retired and left Wren Surveyor- 
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General in name as well as in fact. During the 
plague year of 1665 Wren visited Paris to study 
French architecture, and especially the Louvre, 
then being built by Bernini. He also made a care- 
ful examination of the other principal buildings in 
and about Paris, this being his only direct con- 
nection with the work of the continental masters. 
In the following year London was destroyed by 
the Great Fire, and Wren was commissioned to 
survey the ruins and rebuild the city. 

The result of this survey was a magnificent 
scheme for the replanning of the City on broad 
lines; but this was abandoned, owing chiefly to 
the refusal of owners to give up their old sites, 
which could still unfortunately be traced amid the 
desolation so vividly described by Pepys. The 
streets were therefore pegged out in their original 
crooked courses, and the churches in most cases 
rebuilt in the positions they had originally occu- 
pied. Wren was thus left to do the best he could 
with the cramped and irregular sites at his disposal. 
Although hampered by lack of adequate funds, and 
by the jealousy and intrigues of rivals and officials, 
his commanding personality and wide sympathies 
enabled him to carry through his projects, subject 
always to leaving the general lay-out of the City 
as it had been before. Carlyle, in his essay on 
Labour, finds a worthy hero: “ Set down a brave 
Sir Christopher in the middle of black ruined stone 
heaps, of foolish unarchitectural Bishops, red-tape 
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Officials, idle-Nell-Gwynne Defenders of the Faith ; 
and see whether he will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral 
out of all that, Yea or No! . . . Pious munificence, 
and all help, is so silent, invisible like the gods ; 
impediment, contradictions manifold are so loud 
and near! O brave Sir Christopher, trust thou in 
those notwithstanding, and front all these; under- 
stand all these; by valiant patience, noble effort, 
insight, by man’s strength, vanquish and compel 
all these, and, on the whole, strike down victori- 
ously the last topstone of that Paul’s edifice; thy 
monument for certain centuries, the stamp ‘ Great 
Man’ impressed very legibly on Portland-stone 
there!” 

Carlyle’s hero was, however, unable to carry 
through his main scheme, into which St. Paul’s 
and the Royal Exchange were to be set as central 
features, the river front being lined with quays 
and embankments. That this lay-out was of a 
revolutionary nature, and one that would have 
made London very different from the city we now 
know, with its crowded and crooked thoroughfares, 
can best be seen from the following account given 
us by Wren’s son : 

“Dr. Wren (pursuant to the Royal commands) 
immediately after the fire took an exact survey of 
the whole area and confines of the burning, having 
traced over, with great trouble and hazard, the 
great plain of ashes and ruins; and designed a plan 
or model of a new city, in which the deformity and 
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inconveniences of the old town were to be remedied, 
by the enlarging the streets and lanes, and carrying 
them as near parallel to one another as might be; 
avoiding, if compatible with greater conveniences, 
all acute angles; by seating all the parochial 
churches conspicuous and insular. .. . The churches, 
to be designed according to the best forms for 
capacity and hearing, adorned with useful porticos, 
and lofty ornamental towers and steeples, in the 
greater parishes. All church yards, gardens and 
unnecessary vacuities ; and all trades that use great 
fires, or yield noisome smells to be placed out of 
town.” And concerning a further group of fifty 
churches to be built in London and Westminster 
during Queen Anne’s reign, Wren’s own views are 
instructive: “ As to the situation of the churches 
I propose they be brought as forward as possible 
into the larger and more open streets . . . nor are 
we, I think, too nicely to observe Hast and West, 
unless it falls out properly. Such fronts as shall 
happen to lie most open in view should be adorned 
with porticos, both for beauty and convenience, 
which together with handsome spires and lanterns, 
rising in good proportion above the neighbouring 
houses may be of sufficient ornament to the town, 
without a great expense for enriching the outward 
walls of the church, in which plainness and duration 
ought principally, if not wholely to be studied.” 
These principles Wren carried out so far as was 
consistent with the limitations under which he 
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had to work. The towers and steeples of his 
fifty-three City churches show an amazing original- 
ity and diversity of design, and are grouped with 
consummate skill. Who has not admired the 
effect of the little pointed spire of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate Hill, standing against the massive dome 
of St. Paul’s? Even the blatant advertiser, 
assisted by an ugly railway bridge, have been 
unable to destroy Wren’s intended effect. The 
lead spire of St. Augustine and St. Faith’s presents 
a similar effect from the east. The plain and 
beautifully proportioned spire of St. Vedast’s in 
Foster Lane is a dramatic contrast to the graceful 
and rather French beauty of St. Mary-le-Bow— 
next to St. Paul’s itself, the best known of all 
Wren’s exteriors. In his day the portico of St. 
Magnus’ Church formed a fine approach to the 
eastern footway of old London Bridge, one of 
whose arches has recently been excavated. The 
new bridge with its colossal viaduct now towers 
ruthlessly above the church. St. Andrew’s has 
shared the same fate; instead of standing as a 
conspicuous landmark, itis dwarfed by the Holborn 
viaduct. These engineering feats were more than 
justified, but the City churches have suffered 
severely in other directions, since on all sides they 
have been choked by unnecessarily ugly ware- 
houses and high office buildings, as delicate flowers 
are smothered by weeds. Wren himself to some 
extent anticipated this danger, and concentrated 
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his features on the upper parts of the spires, 
raising them as high as possible above the sur- 
rounding buildings. 

In respect to the interiors: with the exceptions 
of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, and possibly St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook (the most beautiful of them 
all), the churches have been so extensively altered 
that one can hardly judge what they were originally 
like. Wren gave detailed attention to the galleries, 
which were often devoted to special purposes, for 
instance, that at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
was reserved for the use of the boys at Christ’s 
Hospital. The choristers occupied the organ gallery 
at the west end, and the present choir seats at the 
east end have only been turned choirwise subse- 
quently. Pulpits were made especially high in 
order to command the galleries; but owing to 
the thinning out of the permanent City population 
the galleries gradually lost their importance and 
the pulpits were lowered. Wren deprecated the 
use of box pews in the body of the church and 
attempted to substitute benches, a departure that 
was frustrated by the public opinion of the day, 
but very few of the box pews now remain in their 
original positions. The windows were glazed with 
small clear panes, since at that time “ dim religious 
light ”’ no longer played a part in public worship. 
This no doubt in some measure accounts for the 
objection frequently expressed that Wren churches 
are not spiritual in feeling, and that they lack the 
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mysticism of Gothic work. To some extent this 
is true, but it was the natural outcome of the 
requirement of their epoch. Wren had to provide 
for a Protestant congregation, and the days of 
numerous altars and processions were over. The 
demand he had to meet was for a plain, well-lighted 
church, in which the preacher could be seen and 
heard throughout the building. To satisfy this 
the churches were kept small and as far as possible 
free from columns, and it was Wren’s considered 
opinion that the church of St. James, Piccadilly, 
was the largest that could fully satisfy these con- 
ditions. In criticising these buildings we must 
therefore bear in mind that they are in no sense 
comparable to Gothic churches, and the measure 
of their success is the degree in which they fulfilled 
the requirements for which they were intended, 
including the embellishment of the City of London. 
Wren was by no means at home in Gothic work, 
and, judged by Gothic standards, his few direct 
attempts in this style can only be deemed failures 
or at best obvious mixtures between Gothic and 
Renaissance; it should at the same time be noted 
that the crime of erecting the western towers of 
Westminster Abbey cannot be brought home to 
Wren, since they were finished in 1740, many 
years after his death to his design as altered by 
Hawksmoor. That such mixtures could, in the 
hands of Wren, be beautiful in themselves is 
proved by the light and graceful spire of St. Dun- 
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stan’s-in-the-Hast. The upward Gothic tendency 
is, however, reconciled to the horizontal line of 
the Renaissance in such steeples as those of St. 
Vedast, St. Mary-le-Bow, and St. Bride; and this 
architectural style or “‘ compound,” followed by 
Gibbs in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and by others 
subsequently, was a definite departure initiated 
by Wren. St. Paul’sitselfis a building of medieval 
form and construction in an unequalled Renaissance 
setting, and it is often criticised adversely on that 
account; but it can only reasonably be judged by 
results, and in those instances where the architect 
has satisfactorily blended the characteristics of the 
two styles to form one harmonious whole, he should 
rather be given the credit for a daring and successful 
achievement than criticised for attempting so bold 
a venture. 

Practical in the true sense of the word, Wren 
considered it the architect’s duty to achieve the 
best results with the materials and funds available, 
and under the conditions imposed, without indulg- 
ing in useless complaints or recrimination, for he 
clearly saw that only by bowing to the inevitable 
can esthetic considerations live and flourish in a 
commercial community. The merit of his con- 
ceptions lies chiefly in broad treatment, perfect 
proportion, delicate balance of voids and solids, 
and a strict abstention from exuberant ornament, 
a curse that has plagued us during the nineteenth 
century. While the detail of his early work is 
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open to criticism, as being somewhat coarse, his 
later work approximates to the classical purity of 
his great predecessor, Inigo Jones. Wren was 
always careful to preserve the smallest detail of 
interest that he found existing; for example, in 
the crypt of Bow Church he took pains to leave 
the old Norman spear-head capitals visible in the 
new walling, where they can be seen to-day. , 
Many of his churches have been ruined by sub- 
sequent embellishments and “ beautification ”’ ; 
some have lost their magnificent old fittings, others 
have been demolished to make room for com- 
mercial buildings. The self-styled ‘ Practical 
Man ”’ is once again busy telling us how great an 
improvement could be effected by substituting 
lofty blocks of offices for some of the remaining 
City churches, and his proposals include a scheme 
for leaving the more famous spires nestling in 
isolation under overpowering semi-skyscrapers, the 
body of the church being destroyed to make way 
for the latter. While one can easily understand 
the Practical Man’s motive, he turns out to be 
astonishingly unpractical, from the point of view 
of the community, if we examine closely his sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the City of London. 
Every new block of offices of great height places 
a heavier strain on streets and services that are 
already incapable of carrying the traffic they are 
called upon to bear, and his ambition would appear 


to be to convert the City into a region where every 
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office, except those on the loftiest floors, would 
depend on artificial illumination the whole year 
round. These arguments do not of course touch 
the main issue: that no generation has the right 
ruthlessly to destroy priceless and irreplaceable 
works of art. About one-third, of Wren’s City 
churches have already been demolished to make 
room for warehouses and offices, and the proposal, 
made in June 1920, to destroy nineteen more to 
the same end caused a sensation sufficient to hold 
the scheme up, at least for a time. The Wren 
churches that still remain should surely be looked 
upon as heirlooms. At the same time it is obvi- 
ously too much to expect the Church of England 
to bear the financial strain and responsibility of 
keeping them for the City. In these days of greater 
artistic appreciation it should be possible for the 
City authorities and the City public, assisted from 
outside, to see that such gems are not irretrievably 
lost. The expansion of the City does not depend 
upon the destruction of its most valuable objects, 
but principally upon slum clearance and ordered 
extension eastwards, and upon increased transport 
facilities ; but it is of course always reasonable to 
increase heights where this is really necessary 
and feasible, as at the Bank of England. 

Wren’s architectural output was so prodigious 
that an enumeration of his major works in London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, at Hampton Court, 
Greenwich, Chelsea, Salisbury, Chichester, and 
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elsewhere would convert a memoir into a cata- 
logue. The City churches admirably typify his 
work, are of such universal interest, and are so 
easily accessible, that they have here been treated 
as representative examples. Although, of course, 
they vary in individual merit, they nevertheless 
illustrate the great architectural tradition of which 
Wren was the founder, just as the tortuous and 
overcrowded City lanes remind us that Wren’s 
foresight was disregarded by his contemporaries 
when it touched upon the wider issues of town- 
planning, a science that is only now receiving the 
official recognition that it deserves. The prin- 
ciples advocated by Wren have at last been recog- 
nised by Act of Parliament, two hundred years 
after his death, and one hopes that the practice of 
leaving the development of towns to chance is 
finally at an end. No more appropriate, if un- 
conscious, tribute to Wren’s genius could be found 
than the acceptance by the twentieth century of 
the methods he unsuccessfully advocated in the 
seventeenth. 
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INDIVIDUALISM, SOCIALISM, AND SLUMS 


THE opposed principles of individualism and 
socialism are intimately connected with our towns 
of the future, in fact already we may be said to 
have had some experience of “ socialistic ’’ legisla- 
tion in the Government housing scheme; it is 
therefore worth while to compare these rival 
schools of opinion, since both are forces of import- 
ance. The individualist usually brushes socialism 
aside as if it were only another name for Bolshevism 
and anarchy—a contemptuous treatment that is 
unfair as well as ill-advised, because a too facile 
assumption that capitalism has justified itself in 
the past only adds to the number of its enemies. 
It is easy to illustrate directions in which it has 
failed, although it is hard indeed to prove that 
socialism would have avoided corresponding failures, 
or would have been found workable at all for any 
length of time. “ Individualism’ has become a 
catch-word, often wrongly used as if it implied 
complete freedom to every individual—an impos- 
sible ideal, since if a man is free to irritate his 
neighbours his neighbours are not free to enjoy 
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their lives in peace. Individualism cannot mean 
that each man is at liberty to express his indi- 
viduality in any way he pleases, like Robinson 
Crusoe. If we adopted such a mode of life we 
should be unable to carry on government at all, 
since many of us would express our personalities 
by refraining from paying rates and taxes. Indi- 
vidualism can only mean the freest reasonable play 
for private enterprise and competition, and it is 
a curious paradox that such individualism has, in 
its apotheosis, culminated in the creation of the 
Trust and the Ring. Complete individualism 
and socialism, with its implied public owner- 
ship, are the two extremes, and some reconcilia- 
tion between these must be the framework of 
civilisation, but to take either as an end in itself, 
leading to human happiness, is to ignore all ex- 
perience. 

Man values his personal liberty of action, but at 
the same time he is necessarily gregarious, and 
his existence in the world has been regulated by a 
series of adjustments between individualism and 
organised control, made in the effort to secure the 
greatest liberty, using the word in its fullest sense, 
to the greatest number. The average responsible 
man, if he were asked whether the State ought to 
build houses itself, would answer emphatically 
“No,” since it is the general experience that the 
best work is not done for a nebulous, impersonal 
concern like the State; if man were a nobler 
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creature it might be otherwise. If, on the con- 
trary, the normal thinking man were asked whether 
the State ought to intervene to prevent individuals 
making nuisances of themselves or unfairly ex- 
ploiting their neighbours, he would equally em- 
phatically reply ‘ Yes.” The whole problem is 
one of the psychology of man. The only arbiter 
to which we can turn for a satisfactory opinion is 
history, and here we find that when individualism 
has been given free rein it has resulted in oppres- 
sion, and, on the other hand, wherever socialism 
has been logically attempted it has fallen a victim 
to sterility and corruption. The only real advance 
has been in an improved public conscience and a 
realisation on the part of the individual that he 
owes a duty to the community. 

It is obviously of importance that the Govern- 
ment itself should assist wherever possible in the 
formation of an improved public conscience, and 
also, at least in so far as its own activities are 
concerned, should give a lead in the direction of 
good taste and restraint. It would be idle to 
pretend that our Government Departments, with 
the single exception of the Office of Works, at 
present inspire much confidence as leaders in taste. 
They lag behind public opinion and are still mostly 
immersed in the blindest of commercialism. At 
the very moment when public opinion is at last 
awakening to the value of education and to the 
necessity of preserving amenities, we find Govern- 
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ment Departments proposing to charge entrance 
fees to museums, to cover post-office walls with 
advertisements, and even to imprint the same on 
the backs of postage stamps; but the House 
of Lords genuinely interpreted public opinion 
and gave a notable lead to other public bodies 
when it saved the Whitgift Hospital from the 
vandals. 

Turning to the more serious side of the Govern- 
ment’s duties: in this country successive Govern- 
ments have so far not only failed to lead in the 
most pressing of reforms, but in spite of constant 
agitation have shrunk from facing realities. Could 
there be any problem of more immediate and 
commanding necessity than the clearance of the ~ 
slums? The slums are a disgrace and a menace 
to the country, and their clearance is not a local 
but a national charge. The evil is too deep- 
seated to be righted by anything short of a sus- 
tained national campaign, and this would assuredly 
be undertaken if the average well-to-do man 
really knew what slum life meant, and what it 
costs in life, money, and efficiency. 

The slum problem is distinct from that of 
housing generally. Slums, as a rule, are areas 
of considerable age, built to no particular plan, 
damp, overcrowded, ill-lighted, and in a condition 
of decay. Another form of slum was created some 
sixty years ago by the erection of vast numbers of 
back-to-back houses. This method of “ housing ”’ 
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was to build three parallel walls about fourteen feet 
apart and of any length. Walls were then built at 
right angles to the parallel walls to form cells such 
as are employed for the carriage of eggs. Hach 
cell was used to house a family, and it was nominally 
lighted and ventilated from one side only that 
looked out into a miserable roadway or alley. A 
still further type of slum arises when good-class 
and often large houses are occupied by the lowest 
class of tenant. Many families live in one house, 
if they are fortunate with a room each, and the 
whole house probably contains only one tap and 
closet which are shared in common by all the 
inhabitants. Large numbers of houses that have 
been condemned for years as unfit for human 
habitation are still occupied and are likely to go 
on being occupied on account of the impossibility 
of housing the inmates elsewhere. The clearance 
of these areas is imperative, and one cannot 
better illustrate the extraordinary feebleness of 
Government action on this matter than to point 
to the relative sums of money set aside in 1921 
for armaments and for slum clearance. For every 
one pound devoted to clearing our festering slums, 
one thousand pounds were spent on armaments, 
and this three years after the Armistice; and we 
now find ourselves with a Government who are 
subsidising houses, out of public money, without 
making any stipulation whatever as to the maxi- 
mum number to the acre! 
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The stumbling-blocks which have hindered 
various Governments from making any real head- 
way in slum clearance are vested interests, the 
dread of economic difficulties, and the fear that 
interference might make things worse in the long 
run than they are now. In most departments of 
social life it is certainly unwise to interfere with 
the natural dealings of man and man. But the 
slum position is unnatural; the sudden growth 
of the population during the industrial epoch upset 
the social balance and produced a situation that 
should in the future easily be avoided by fore- 
sight in building and fuller transport facilities. 
Those who derive incomes from insanitary house 
property must be taught their responsibilities. 
The entrenched complacency so pungently at- 
tacked by Mr. Bernard Shaw some thirty years 
ago in Widowers’ Houses has been shaken, and 
public opinion is ready for drastic remedies ; 
powers of expropriation must be used wherever 
necessary ; but, above all, accommodation must 
be provided. Unfortunately every fresh outburst 
of building, whether public or private, acts as a 
signal for a rise in prices which causes the possi- 
bility of even approaching an economic rent to 
recede. Progress must be slow and steady and 
everything must be done to resist vampire tactics, 
but we must remember that every house built 
helps to end the vicious circle created by over- 
demand and shortage of supply. Measures to 
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right the slum evil must be kept above political 
issues, otherwise how can we blame the slum 
dweller if he rises up saying “a plague on both 
your houses”? and forms a new party of revolu- 
tion ? 
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TE future of everyday architecture is so closely 
identified in the public mind with the ‘ Garden 
City”’ that it can hardly be anticipated with 
much pleasure, because the expression “‘ Garden 
City”’ suffers from the associations we have 
already discussed in connection with the word 
“artistic.” A Garden City is often taken to mean 
an expensive and rather exotic collection of mock- 
picturesque houses situated in curly streets that 
ought by all rules of common sense to be straight, 
or sometimes it is used to denote any housing 
scheme or new suburb laid out to provide for trees 
and gardens. A satisfactory definition of the term 
was laid down by the Garden City and Town- 
planning Association in 1919: “A Garden City 
is a town planned for industry and healthy living ; 
of a size that makes possible a full measure of 
social life, but not larger ; surrounded by a perma- 
nent belt of rural land; the whole of the land 
being in public ownership or held in trust for the 
community.” Only two towns—Letchworth and 
Welwyn—conform to this definition, and our 
hopes for the future cannot depend upon such 


isolated achievements, but rather in absorbing the 
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best in the garden city movement into our existing 
towns. 

Immense advantages are of course obtained by 
designing a city on a virgin site: residential and 
industrial districts can be confined to selected and 
suitable areas; roads can be planned and formed 
to cope in the most efficient way with future 
requirements; parks and recreation grounds can 
be advantageously placed, and the whole designed 
and built on organised lines, thus avoiding the 
inconvenience and waste arising from the lack of 
co-ordination that has prevailed in the past. But 
we must scrupulously avoid being ruled by sym- 
metry on paper. Towns are intended to be lived 
in and not to be viewed as patterns from the air 
or from Alice’s eminence as described in Looking- 
glass Land. Geometrical symmetry should be 
allowed no place as an end in itself; our guides 
must be the contour lines, the prevailing winds, 
rivers, and streams, the convenient centres for 
industry and dwellings, and the best routes for 
trafic. 

Existing cities consist of a haphazard aggrega- 
tion of houses, factories, schools, cemeteries, and 
offices, inextricably mixed up, the result of con- 
tinual additions to a small nucleus, each designed 
and placed without a thought to future needs or 
to the convenience of the community as a whole. 
This congestion can only be cured gradually, 
principally by improved transport and by the 
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removal of factories into suburbs or new towns, but 
such removals bristle with difficulties not discernible 
at first sight, and the process of improvement must 
be exceedingly slow. 

Compulsory town planning, now shortly due, will 
not bear its full fruit unless local authorities, 
supported by the public, take an intelligent interest 
and pridein their towns. An explorer, on inquiring 
of some savages why they never laughed, was told 
in reply, “‘ Because we have nothing to laugh at,” 
and it is not hard to discern why the average 
Englishman, living in an industrial town, fails to 
take either interest or pride in his surroundings. 

In the future we hope to produce clean, whole- 
some, and beautiful cities, with healthy and con- 
tented inhabitants, to abolish war, and to live at 
peace “ on free soil among a people free.”” These 
hopes may appear ridiculously rosy or impossible ; 
but were they all realised, should we have attained 
an end really worth striving for? One does not 
need to be a philosopher to realise that the material 
comfort and enjoyment of this or any other genera- 
tion is in itself of little moment in the vast expanse 
of time. To look for a future Utopia in the world 
must be a hopeless quest: time, decay, and death 
laugh at our efforts. Are not, therefore, the 
trouble and self-sacrifice involved in the struggle 
to attain it out of proportion to any possible 
ephemeral benefits to our successors? ‘The out- 
look that logically raises this dismal question is 
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exceedingly common, and must surely have inspired 
one who wrote the other day concerning a great 
medical discovery : “‘ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?’’ The attitude 
herein revealed is nothing short of tragic, and yet 
terribly widespread. Many can be found to believe 
that our very personalities are only characteristics 
of the organic molecules forming the brain. Here 
we can have no scientific “ proof,’ and where 
knowledge is given it may not be communicated. 
The glories of a sunset cannot be translated to one 
born blind. Words are only of use when both 
parties have agreed upon a meaning, and when 
they correspond to common experience. One 
would, however, have thought that an assumption 
that the B Minor Mass and The Tempest were the 
results of chemical or other changes in the grey 
matter of the authors’ brains is on the face of it 
as preposterous as to argue that the music associ- 
ated with a gramophone disc is a natural emana- 
tion from the wax, not necessarily dependent for 
its existence upon an intelligence behind. To 
contend that madness, disease, and death indicate 
that intelligence is only a characteristic of the 
brain is as futile as to say that since the gramophone 
disc is destined to suffer wear and tear, loss of 
quality, and disruption, this is a proof that the 
music is an emanation from the disc and can have 
no existence outside it. 

A plea for a more spiritual outlook, although 
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intimately bound up with Christianity, is very far 
from being an incitement towards spiritualism, 
psychic research, or anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, it should urge us to concentrate upon 
scientific discoveries and upon everyday life and 
its betterment, as being indispensable adjuncts 
to something higher. Just as the mysticism of 
the Choral Symphony leads to the joy of idealised 
family life, and the tragedy of Faust to the highest 
satisfaction in service to others, so should a fuller 
perspective help us to concentrate on this life, but 
from motives vastly different to those that have 
brought us into such deep waters during the last 
ten years. It has been said? from personal experi- 
ence that only by means of alcohol, religion, or a 
love affair can the people in “ the little houses ”’ 
escape from the discomfort of their lives, and the 
real tragedy lies in the wave of materialism that 
has passed over but is ebbing away from the more 
cultivated class and that has now overtaken the 
dwellers in these little houses and robbed their 
lives of all higher values, leaving nothing to their 
minds but the price of margarine and the leak in 
the copper. : 

Some sense of mysticism and some conception 
of permanent reality are essential if the hardships 
and tragedies inseparable from our lives are to be 
seen in true perspective. 


1 The Woman in the Little House, by Mrs. Eyles, (Grant 
Richards.) 
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How, then, can we best translate higher values 
into everyday life? Clearly by using all spiritual 
forces including the arts to permeate our sur- 
roundings. Of all the arts, architecture alone 
forces itself upon us; we live in it and are sur- 
rounded by it; we see it whether we like it or 
no, and it is pitiful to contemplate the extent to 
which we have lost our opportunities. 

Professor Lethaby, in summing up our future 
aims, has said : “‘ Our towns have to be made places 
of bodily health and spiritual refreshment, pleasant 
to live in and to visit.”?~ When taken in con- 
junction with the industrial town, this may seem a 
hopeless venture—like training a hippopotamus for 
the Waterloo Cup; but if we start now in a 
thorough and practical manner, not only making 
sure that no more bad and ill-considered work is 
undertaken, but also taking every advantage of 
opportunities for rebuilding, street widening, and 
for improving the amenities of towns generally 
whenever a chance occurs, we shall ensure a stu- 
pendous change, one that will revolutionise the 
lives of the next generation. Such a result depends 
ultimately upon the point of view adopted and 
expressed by the ordinary citizen. Without a 
healthy public opinion healthy towns are an im- 
possibility. 


1 Town Theory and Practice. (Benn Bros.) 
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